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Denominational Directory 


The Northern Baptist Convention 


President—Arthur M. Harris, New Jersey. 
Corresponding Secretary—Rev. M. A. Levy, Massachusetts. 
Treasurer—Orrin R. Judd, New York. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Address of all Secretaries: 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Rev. F. E. Taylor, Indiana. 

Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 

Treasurer—George B. Huntington. 

Foreign Secretary—James H. Franklin, D.D. 

Foreign ney enn C. Robbins, D.D. 

Home Secretary—Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D. 

Field Secretaries—A. W. Rider, D.D., F. K. Singiser, D.D. 
G. W. Cassidy, D.D. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Headquarters: 23 East 26th Street, New York 


President— 

Executive Secretary—Charles L. White, D.D. 

Treasurer—Samuel Bryant, N ew York. 

Secretary of Missions—Frank A. Smith, D.D. 

Secretary of Education—G. R. Hovey, D.D. 

Secretary of Church Edifice W ork—John S. Stump, D.D. 

Secretary of Architecture—George E. Merrill. 

Secretary for Latin North America—Rev. C. S. Detweiler. 

Superintendent of Evangelism—Rev. Benjamin T. Livingston. 

Associate Secretary—Charles E. Tingley, D.D. 

Field Representative—Alonzo M. Petty, D.D., 313 W. Third St., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Director Indian Missions—Bruce Kinney, D. D., 2859 
Cherry St., Denver, Col.; Director Mexican V’ork—Rev. E. R. Brown; 
Director Chinese Work—C. R. Shepherd, Th.D.; Director Christian 
Centers—Rev. J. M. Hestenes. 

Director East India Work—Rev. Theodore Fieldbrave. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 

President—Mrs. H. E. Goodman, Illinois. 
Foreign Vice-President—Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, Massachusetts. 
Administrative Vice-President—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, Pa. 
Foreign and Candidate Secretary—Miss Minnie V. Sandberg. 
Administrative Secretary—Miss Janet McKay. 
Treasurer—Miss Frances K. Burr. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 

276 Fifth Avenue, New York 

President—Mrs. George o—_ Moore, New York. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. W. A. Hill, New York. 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. s. oe Jennings, Illinois. 

Executive Secretary—Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall. 

Secretary of Missions—Clara E. Norcutt. 

Editorial Secretary—Mrs. Miriam Davis Rohl. 

Associate Secretary—Gertrude S. de Clercq. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer. 

Christian Americanization Secretary—Mrs. Edwin H. Kinney, Chicago. 

Committee of Conference of the Woman’s Sccieties 


Chairman—Mrs. James M. Pratt; Clerk—Gertrude S. de Clercq 
Woman’s Promotional Secretary—Ina E. Burton. 


American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


President—John Nuveen, Illinois. 

Executive Secretary—W. H. Main, D.D. 

Treasurer—George L. Estabrook. 

Business Manager—H. E. Cressman. 

Bible and Field Secretary—S. G. Neill, D.D. 

Field Representatives—J. C. Killian (National), J. D. Springston, Ph.D. 
(Western). 

Religious Education Chairman—Owen C. Brown, D.D. 

Book Editor—D. G. Stevens, Ph.D. 

Branches: Boston, Mass., 16 Ashburton Place; Chicago, IIl., 2328 So. 
Michigan Ave.; Los Angeles, Cal., 313 W. Third St.; Kansas City, 
Mo., 1107 McGee St.; Seattle, Wash., 439 Burke Bldg.; Toronto, 
Canada, 223 Church St. 


Board of Education 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Dr. V. L. Duke, California. 
Secretary—F. W. Padelford, i 
Associate Secretary—Geo. R. Baker, D.D. 
Secretary Missionary Education—W. A. Hill, D.D. 
Associate Secretary Missionary Education—Miss May Huston. 
Secretary World Wide Guild—Alma J. Noble. 
Secretary Children’s World Crusade—Mary L. Noble. 
Address last two, 218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Avery A. Shaw, D.D. 





President 


Executive Secretary—Peter C. Wright, D.D. 
Advisory Secretary—E. T. Tomlinson, D.D. 
Associate Secretary—George L. White, DD. 
Treasurer—Arthur M. Harris. 

Actuary—H. Pierson Hammond. 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
Address all Correspondence to 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OFFICERS 


Chairman—J. M. 

Vice-Chairman—J. “oe Elwell, Mrs. F. C. Nickels. 
Executive Secretary—W. H. ‘Bowler, D.D. 
Recording Secretary—William Bb. Lipphard. 
Assistant Treasurer—H. R. Bowler. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


Home Mission Society—W. J. Crippin; Woman’s Foreign Mission Society 
—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith; Woman’s Home Mission Society—Mrs. 
George Caleb Moor; Publication Society—Joseph E. Sagebeer; Edu- 
cation Board—Mrs. C. D. Eulette; M. & M. Benefit Board—C. M. Gal- 
lup, D.D.; Conventions—E. H. Rhoades, Jr., R. L. Hudson; Schools 
and Colleges—Clarence A. Barbour, D.D.; Standard City Mission So- 
cieties—W. T. Jerome, Jr.; Members-at- large—Nellie G. Prescott, 
Mrs. G. W. Coleman, A. L. Miller, Horace Roberson, W. Q. Roselle, 
D.D., Frederick E. Taylor, D.D. 


LITERATURE AND STEREOPTICON BUREAUS 
Main Bureau: 276 Fifth Ave., New York. Branches: 2328 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; 703 Ford Bldg., Boston; 504 Columbia Bldg., Los 


Angeles. : 
Stereopticon Lectures may also be had from State Secretaries marked S. 


Directors of State Boards of Promotion 


(Star indicates that Director is also State Convention Secretary) 


Arizona—Rev. F. W. Starring, 410-411 Security Building, Phoenix. S. 

California, N.—*C. W. Brinstad, D.D., 228 McAllister St., Room 201, 
San Francisco, S. 

California, S—*W. F. Harper, D.D., 501 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Colorado—*F. B. Palmer. D.D., 206 Patterson Bldg., Denver, S 

Connecticut—Rev. H. B. Sloat, 455-Main St., Hartford, S. 

Delaware—Rev. Wm. G. Russell, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

District of Columbia—*H. W. O. Millington, D.D., 320 Woodward Bldg., 
Washington, S. 

Idaho—*Rev. W. A. Shanks, 602 First National Bank Bldg., Boise, S 

Illinois—*A. E. Peterson, D. D., 2320 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Indiana—*C. M. Dinsmore, D.D.; 1729 No. Illinois St., Indianapolis, S. 

Iowa—*Eev. Frank Anderson, 514 Hubbell Bldg., Des Moines, S. 

Kansas—*J. T. Crawford, D.D., 918 Kansas Ave., Topeka, S. 

Maine—E. C. Whittemore, D.D., Waterville, S. 

Massachusetts—*H. A. Heath, D.D., 702 Ford Bldg., Boston. 

Michigan—Rev. R. T. Andem, 368 Capital Nat’l Bank Bldg., Lansing. S. 

Minnesota—*Rev. E. H. Rasmussen, 700 Office Equipment Bldg., 529 
2d Ave., So., Minneapolis, S. 

Missouri—M. D. Eubank, M.D., 1107 McGee St., Kansas City. 

Montana—*Rev. E. R. Curry, Box 691, Bozeman, S. 

Nebraska—*H. Q. Morton, D.D., 1222 Farnam St., Omaha, S. 

Nevada—Rev. Roy H. Barrett, P. O. Box 743, Reno, S. 

New Hampshire—*Rev. D. S. Jenks, 922 Elm Street, Manchester. 

New Jersey—*C. E. Goodall, D.D., 158 Washington St., Newark. 

New York—Rev. C. H. Frank, D.D., 487 So. Salina St., Syracuse. 

Metropolitan Board of Missionary Cooperation—Dr. C. H. Sears, Rev. 
E. C. Kunkle, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 

North Dakota—*F. E. Stockton, D.D., 62 Broadway, Fargo, S 

Ohio—Rev. E. R. Fitch, Granville, S. 

Oregon—*O. C. Wright, D.D., 505 Odd Fellows Bldg., Portland, S 

Pennsylvania—Rev. Wm. G. Russell, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia,S. 

Rhode Island—*Rev. William -Reid, 304 Lauderdale Bldg., Providence, S. 

South Dakota—*Rev. John L. Barton, Hub Bldg., Sioux Falls. 

Utah—Rev. L. M. Darnell, 620 Dooley Block, Salt Lake City, S 

Vermont—*W. A. Davison, D.D., Burlington, S. 

Washington, E.—*Rev. John R. George, 616 Empire State Bldg., Spo- 


kane, S. 
Washington, W.—*J. F. Watson, D.D., 433 Burke Bldg., Seattle, S. 
West Virginia—*Rev. A. S. Kelley. 213% Fourth St., Parkersburg, S 
Wisconsin—*A. Le Grand, D.D., 1717 Wells St., Milwaukee, S. 
Wyoming—*Rev. C. O. Stout, D.D., Casper, S. 


State Convention Secretaries Not Directors 


Connecticut—E. E. Gates, D.D., 455 Main St., Hartford. 
Delaware—Horace C. Broughton, D.D., 1018 W. 10th St., Wilmington. 
Maine—Rev. J. S. Pendleton, Waterville. 

New York—John E. Smith. 

Ohio—T. F. Chambers, D.D., Granville. 


_ Pennsylvania—C. A. Soars, D.D., 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Standard City Mission Societies—Class A 


Boston—Rev. A. A. Forshee, 309 Ford Bldg. 

Brooklyn—C. H. Sears, D.D., 276 Fifth Avenue. 

Buffalo—Rev. E. H. Dutton, 409 Crosby Bldg. 

Chicago—Rev. Benjamin Otto, 2328 So. Michigan Ave. 

Cleveland—Rev. D. R. Sharpe, 1134 Schofield Bldg., S. 

Detroit—Rev. C. H. Gleiss, 809 Ford Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Rev. C. P. Jones, 1107 Magee St. 

Los Angeles—Rev. J. B. Fox, 313 West Third St. 

Newark—wW. S. Booth, 158 Washington St. 

New York City—C. H. Sears, D.D., 276 Fifth Ave. 

Philadelphia—Rev. O. T. Steward, 1701 Chestnut St. 

Pittsburgh—Rev. W. C. Chappell, 832 Bigelow Blvd. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Rev. A. E. Isaac, 43 Fitzhugh St., S. 

St. Louis—Rev. S. E. Ewing, 706 Security Bldg. 

San Francisco—Rev. W. Earle Smith, 228 McAllister Street. 

Twin City—Minneapolis—St. Paul—Rev. A. M. McDonald. 520 Second 
Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE CAMPUS AT THE KAREN BAPTIST MISSION SCHOOL IN REV. AND MRS. R. HALLIDAY AT ANN HASSELTINE JUDSON’S 
MOULMEIN, BURMA GRAVE AT AMHERST 
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WATERFRONT AT MOULMEIN, BURMA 


Scenes from “A Twentieth Century Pilgrim’s Progress,” as photographed by Rev. G. H. Holt 
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What You Will Find in This Issue 


get that Easter Sunday comes on 
the very last day of the month, 
but the April issue will be in 
| time to commemorate that event- 
ful and glad day in the Christian 
year. We are happy to intro- 
duce to our readers Dr. E. Stanley Jones, perhaps 
the foremost missionary evangelist of the generation, 
whose book “The Christ of the Indian Road” has 
made him known and influential in many lands. In 
answering the question ““Why I am a Missionary” 
he goes to the heart of the matter. As a missionary 
among the Indians of Oklahoma Mr. Hicks has made 
a remarkable record, and in addition to his brief 
autobiography, which he gives as that of a Cherokee 
Indian, there is a tribute to him by a co-worker. 
Dr. Meadows takes us into the land of the ancient 
Aztees, as he carries to the needy people the help 
which a medical missionary can give them. 

China is presented from two angles. Missionary 
Decker reports the East China Conference, which 
shows how the Chinese Baptists are rising to their 
responsibilities. Then in the address of Dr. David 
Yui, who heads the National Council of the 
Y. M. C. A. in China, and who is one of the ablest 
leaders of the new China, we have a clear picture of 
the present situation, the hopes engendered by the 
success of the National Government established at 
Nanking, and the ideals fostered by the men who are 
at the head of affairs today. His optimism is con- 
tagious. President Harris writes a message to the 
Convention constituency, and Mr. MelIntosh has 
some weighty words to say on the denominational 
outlook. Without erying “Wolf” at all, this is the 
time to realize that the fiscal year is hastening to its 
close, and that every effort is needed to bring it to 
a successful conclusion—one that shall hearten every 
missionary and bless every home church as well. 
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The Home Missions Council and Foreign Missions 
Conference are adequately reported. The field and 
departmental news and the forum methods fill 
pages that are vital to the work of the denomination, 
and the extracts from the Survey should not be 
overlooked. Mr. Holt gets the leading place for his 
twentieth century pilgrim’s progress in faraway 
lands in the Orient. 

We call particular attention to the informing 
article by Rev. C. H. Heimsath, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Bridgeport, Conn., describing the 
plan by which the church has put a sum in its budget 
sufficient to place a copy of Missions in every family 
as a means of missionary information. The article 
also tells, what is of equal importance, of the method 
by which the reading of the magazine is secured, and 
how the pastor makes the magazine furnish the 
topics for the midweek meeting once each month. 
Read what he has to say of the interest aroused and 
the result. If a thousand churches and pastors were 
to do likewise—and this is what the Bridgeport pro- 
ponents of the plan hope may come—our subscrip- 
tion list would be more what it ought to be, not for 
the sake of the magazine but for that of the church 
and the denomination and the world cause of 
missions. But of one thing we are sure—the pastor 
is the key man for the success of the plan. In 
Bridgeport it was originated by a layman, Mr. 
William A. Grippin, who recognized the value of the 
magazine as a means of creating an informed and 
interested church membership, and sought to find 
some way whereby its circulation might be spread 
throughout the church families. In Mr. Phillips and 
the pastor he found: ready allies, and when the 
Editor of Missions heard of what was being done he 
asked the pastor to tell the story, as a suggestion, ex- 
ample and stimulus to others. Our Baptist laymen 
might well take up as a working objective, ““How to 
Place Missions in every Baptist Home.” 
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A Twentieth Century Pilgrim’s Progress Along 
the Highway of King Jesus 


WHEREIN PILGRIM SHARES WITH YOU HIS SEVEN MONTHS’ TOUR OF CEYLON, INDIA, 
ASSAM, BURMA AND JAPAN 


BY REV. GEORGE H. HOLT 
With photographs by the author 


SOUTH BURMA AND MEMORIES OF ADONIRAM JUDSON 


Judson, she is better known as Ann of Ava. 

Wherefore Pilgrim tarried but shortly in 
lower Burma, then sought the north where Adoniram 
Judson suffered such severe imprisonment for his 
Saviour’s sake. Going to Burma in 1813, the year 
1823 found the Judsons in the old Burmese capital 
of Ava. The trip had been long, up the Irriwadi 
River. Riding by pony cart from the landing at the 
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\ LTHOUGH her full name was Ann Hasseltine 



















































































river, the visitor of today rides as did the Judsons a 
century ago. Decay and ruin now make lonely the 
walls, the moat and the old palaces of the city. But 
in its heart is a little inclosure surrounding a great 
boulder. This marks the site of the unspeakable 
prison where Judson lay for eleven months through 
heat and torture. A few Hpongyis now slip around 
among the ruins of former priestly splendors. The 
old leaning tower of doom stands as it did when its 



































KINDERGARTEN LUNCH LINE, MORTON LANE SCHOOL, MOULMEIN, BURMA 
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STUDENTS AT THE MORTON LANE BURMESE GIRLS’ SCHOOL IN MOULMEIN 


doleful tones terrified the mornings of the prisoners. 
With a pillow made of the manuscript of the trans- 
lated Word of God, and the ministry of a slender 
woman who stood by through the long days, the 
weary weeks finally passed. As if this were not trial 
enough, many months of imprisonment followed at 
Oung-pen-la. Freedom and the long trip down the 
river brought more problems. The work at Rangoon 
was practically destroyed and residence there im- 
possible. 

Thus we find the South Burma work of Judson 
being taken up again at Amherst, where travelers 
land on the rocks in tiny boats, making the last few 
yards in long tai'ed boats. Here Ann Hasseltine 
Judson died and was buried while her courageous 
husband was back in Ava on his King’s business. 
Out from a house of leaves went this dauntless 
spirit. 

The year 1827 found Judson in the rapidly de- 
veloping city of Moulmein. He was almost beside 
himself with grief and loneliness. His favorite walk 


was around the “Old Moulmein Pagoda looking east- 
ward towards the sea.”’ How fitting that today the 
Ellen Mitchell Memorial Hospital for Women stands 
almost in the shadow of this famous pagoda. A 
great new Nurses’ Home prepares for the training of 
nurses for other parts of Burma. Dr. Grey and Dr. 
Seagrave are the efficient physicians. Nurse Geiss 
helps in the teaching of the nurses in training. Here 
are seen little children with the itch who have their 
hands fastened so that they cannot scratch, over 
there on the open porch a crowd of younger children 
are being fed. Medicines are compounded at the 
hospital from the fine store of drugs. Screened 
rooms add to the quiet and efficiency of the place. 

Our Baptist missionaries have the spiritual over- 
sight of the lepers in the nearby leper colony. True, 
the younger patients are being treated and many 
recover, but the older ones will never recover. To 
these, the message of the peace in Jesus is welcome 
news. 


The old Judson Church has now made way for 
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FACULTY AT THE KAREN SCHOOL IN MOULMEIN 


modern buildings, and the pulpit from which Judson 
preached is now moved. The orphans from the 
Baptist orphanage have better Sunday school 
quarters, and the pastor of the church and his effi- 
cient wife carry on a growing work. 

The old Judson Press building is now the dormi- 
tory for the Burmese Boys’ High School. The boys 
march to church in a body. On this day they joined 
with the girls of Morton Lane School in the worship 
in the auditorium on the Morton Lane Compound. 
The fine choir of older girls added much to the 
service. 

Each year thousands of people from India journey 
to Burma to work in the paddy (rice) fields. Across 
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from the Morton Lane School is the fine school for 
the children of these Indian people. 

In Moulmein is a great self-supporting Karen 
school of over 600 pupils. They are active in games, 
very musical, and real artists. 

Work among the Talains is difficult but active. 
They worship in a beautiful stone church. A school 
for the Anglo-Indian children has 200 students and 
is giving Christian training to these people who so 
need the sympathy and prayers of their Christian 
friends. 

Today the work in the great city of Rangoon goes 
on apace. This great seaport of 350,000 is growing 
rapidly in population and wealth. It is a city of 
contrasts, where men are beasts of burden. Here 
Judson College with its athletics, its scientific 
courses, its thorough Bible background, its literary 
achievements, its own church where preachers like 
Saya Ba Te are given careful hearing, is the climax 
of Baptist achievement. As Judson College takes 
its stand alongside of the great Burmese University 
it is making one of the greatest experiments of mis- 
sionary history. Facing a beautiful lake in a fine 
part of the city, the campus grows into a place of 
beauty and culture, with “the fear of the Lord the 
beginning of wisdom.” 

Now the Burmese students of Cushing High 
School can find relief as they finally take their places 
in the old Judson College buildings and will enjoy 
the escape from overcrowded conditions. If Burma 
is finally reached for Jesus Christ, the Burmese must 
in reality find Him, whom to know is eternal life. 





NEW HOME FOR NURSES AT THE ELLEN MITCHELL MEMORIAL HOSPITAL AT MOULMEIN, BURMA 
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Why I Am a Missionary 


BY E. STANLEY JONES, OF INDIA 


(One thousand persons representing twenty-four 
city, national and international organizations and 
numerous denominations tendered a _ testimonial 
dinner to Dr. E. Stanley Jones, missionary, evan- 
gelist, and author, in New York City on January 11. 
It was one of the greatest tributes that the city has 
ever paid to religious leaders. The following para- 
graphs are from Dr. Jones’ address on that 
occasion. ) 







Ryyouarie]] WAS at lunch at the American Em- 
oS a, bassy at Buenos Aires last summer 
g when a prominent lady turned to me 
i a and ue a er ~= oe ? ask 
PREC you why you do it? at impels you 
KOKOy to go as a missionary among other 
people?” 

There is perhaps much misunderstanding as to 
the motives of a missionary. Let me say here that 
we do not go because the nations to which we go are 
the worst in the world. Paganism is not something 
that ean be pointed to on the map, it is something in 
the spiritual realm. Frontiers today are not geo- 
graphical but moral. We go to the East because it is 
a part of the world, and what we believe in for our- 
selves we believe is valid for the rest of the people 
of the world. We are not presenting western civili- 
zation to the East, for western civilization is only 
partly Christian. We tell the East to take what it 
finds good in our civilization, but we do not make it 
the issue. 

Neither do we impose our ecclesiasticisms upon 
the East, for we have built up around Christianity 
some things that are Christian and some that are 
not, some that will stand transplantation and some 
that will not. We put our ecclesiasticism at the dis- 
posal of the East and say, “Take what is good and 
will fit into your own national life.” 

What we are trying to do is to give them Christ 
and let them interpret Him through their own genius 
and life. If the East can show us something better 
than the Christ then we will sit at the feet of the 
East. 

One of the first things that impels us as mission- 
aries is a basic belief in men. The missionary enter- 
prise believes in people, apart from race, birth, and 
color. It says there are no permanently inferior 
peoples. There are undeveloped races, but there are 
untold possibilities in every human personality. A 
Negro preacher to the American Indians laid the 
foundation of the missionary work of the Methodist 
Church. A Mohammedan looked at some of the out- 
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castes of India who had been lifted out of their 
lowly condition by Christian missionaries and said, 
“Here you have turned animals into men.” There 
is possibility in every person no matter how humble 
his present state. 

We believe that each nation has something to con- 
tribute to the life of the human race. It would be a 
poor thing indeed for us to try to Anglo-Saxonize 
the world. It takes many instruments to make up 
a symphony ; and many peoples to make a harmoni- 
ous world. There is no mere giving nation and no 
mere receiving nation any more. All must be giving, 
all receiving. We expect to get back from the East 
as much and more as we give. 

As we believe in the people of the world we want 
them to develop economically, politically, socially, 
and morally. We do not believe the non-Christian 
faiths ean produce this development. No nation can 
rise higher than its inmost thinking; no nation can 
be lifted until you lift the ideals that paralyze the 
life. The bloodclots that paralyze the soul of India 
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are Kismit and Karma. The Hindu gets under 
difficulty and says, “My Karma is bad.” It par- 


alyzes him and he sits down. The Mohammedan 


gets under difficulty and he says, “My Kismit is 
bad.” Both tend toward fatalism; both tend to pro- 
duce that fatalistic conception of life that has made 
the East non-progressive. 

I do not believe that India will permanently rise 
until Kismit and Karma are replaced by the Cross. 
The Cross stands for that optimism won out of the 
heart of pain. I have looked into the soul of the 
East; I have let the non-Christian speak at his 
highest and best, but I have come to the conclusion 
that these faiths are bankrupt. But they have very 
great assets; one can still have assets and be bank- 
rupt. They have not sufficient resources to pay off 
the obligations they owe to their devotees. Every 
economic and social evil in the East is rooted in re- 
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ligion, and you cannot raise the people in other 
realms until you change the religions. 

Christ in life is inescapable! An Indian said, 
“Begin at India and her needs and you come out at 
the place of Christ.”” It was Henry George who 
said, “I love the people and was led to Christ as their 
best friend ;”’ and it was Cardinal Manning who re- 
plied, “I loved Christ and was led to love the people 
for whom Christ died.”” It was a Hindu who said to 
me, “No one but Christ is seriously bidding for the 
heart of the world. There is no one else in the 
field.” The modern man knows he must be religious 
after the mind of Christ or not be religious at all. 

Everything is changing and being modified in the 
East. “All our customs are in the cooking pot,” 
as an-Indian said. Everything is changing except 
Christ. He stands unmodified, forcing modification 
upon everything. 





The Autobiography of a Cherokee Indian 


BY REV. G. W. HICKS 


jj ae Y parents were poor, uneducated, 

aN GS country folks—father white, mother a 

| Cherokee. They lived on a farm; both 
were industrious, frugal, hard-working, 
along the lines of agriculture, stock- 
J, raising, and home-making. I helped 
with it all so far as I could, in my boyhood, and 
walked four miles to a country day school, thereby 
early laying the foundation for an education which 
ripened in later years. My mother was an earnest 
Christian woman. 

I entered Bacone in 1881, completed the full four 
years’ course, and graduated in May, 1885. It was 
during these years that I became a follower of Jesus, 
and dedicated my life to His service. 

President Bacone was a wise educator, and 4 
genius at enlisting young men and women for better 
attainments, and bringing out of them the best that 
was in them. He picked me up when I was nobody, 
so to speak, made me to know I was somebody, 
strictly speaking, and started me along the way to 
an upright and useful life. He did as much for 
many others during his administration of Bacone 
College. 











Rochester prepared me for the ministry. I left 

the Seminary in 1887, and came back to Oklahoma. 
A persistent call seemed to come from the western 
part of the state (it was Indian Territory at that 
time) ; so that after ordination in my home church 
at Tahlequah (Indian Territory) I immediately set 
out for my field among the uncivilized blanket tribes 
—uncivilized mostly. Blankets, paint, feathers and 
fire-arms were much in evidence. At present, how- 
ever, a painted face is quite a curiosity, even to most 
of the Indians. Schools and churches are among 
them, and a blessing to young and old. 
' Fortunately or unfortunately, at different times 
in the history of these western Oklahoma Indian 
missions, it has fallen to me, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, to have part in the starting, or advancing, or 
both, of almost every one of them. 

1. The Wichita Mission, 1887-1892.—Wichita, 
Kechi and Caddo Indians. A church organized, 
strong, active. Chapel built; parsonage. Small 
school dormitory. Christian school carried on. Rev. 
W. A. Wilkin now has charge of this work. 

2. The Rainy Mountain Mission, 1892-1906.— 
Kiowa Indians. Church organized, strong, aggres- 
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sive, growing. Parsonage built. Timber hauled 
from Vernon, Texas, 85 miles, and Chickasha, Okla- 
homa, 65 miles, for these improvements. Rev. F. L. 
King now has charge. 

3. The Elk Creek Mission, 1892-1910—Kiowa 
Indians. I organized this church, following Rainy 
Mountain. Built the chapel, parsonage, other houses. 
Fenced the land, put some in cultivation. Lumber 
for improvements here was hauled from Texas and 
from Chickasha, Oklahoma. Rev. F. L. King is the 
present pastor. 

4. Red Stone Mission—Kiowa Indians. With this 
work from the beginning. I left a strong active 
church and a good chapel in 1910, when Rev. H. H. 
Treat, the present missionary pastor, came. 

5. Cache Creek Mission—Apache Indians. My 
labors closed here in 1910, leaving a promising 
church and neat chapel. Rev. H. H. Treat has this 
work. 

6. The Calument Mission, 1913-1922. Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe Indians. Church organized; chapel 
repaired ; parsonage rebuilt. Other necessary houses. 
A considerable amount of other work. The new 
missionary, R. H. E. Gromer, is there now. 

7. The Kingfisher Mission 1917-1922—Cheyenne 
Indians. Promising church; chapel moved three 
miles and considerably repaired. Much other work. 
Rev. H. E. Gromer in charge now. 
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8. Concho, 1917-1922—Government boarding 
school for several tribes. Preached every other Sun- 
day ; taught Sunday school; many baptisms. 

9. Deyo Mission—Comanches. The only thing 
I did for this work was to select the original build- 
ing place. I went to Chief Quanner Parker and ob- 
tained the right_to locate a mission among his people. 
He not only granted the right, but told me to go 
out anywhere on his reservation and select a place, 
just so it was not near his home. And I did that, 
literally. An exceedingly fine location, in every 
way. But, on account of circumstances beyond my 
control, this location had to be abandoned, where- 
upon the present location was chosen. 

10. The Saddle Mountain Mission, 1922-28— 
Chapel and dining hall much repaired; other re- 
repairs. Church greatly strengthened. Active 
B. Y. P. U. and Adults Union organized. Growing 
Cradle Roll, Sunday school and women’s work. 

The American Baptist Home Mission Society has 
honored me as missionary for thirty-eight years and 
six months. The six months were spent in labors 
among the Cherokees and Wichitas in 1884, while I 
was a student in Bacone. I have considered it: a 
special honor to speak before the annual gatherings 
of the national societies. On three different occasions 
I have been thus privileged—-in Asbury Park in 1886, 
Oklahoma City in 1908, and in Chicago in 1927. 
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A Home Missionary in the Land of the Ancient Aztecs 
BY F. L. MEADOWS, M. D. 





SAN JUAN DEL RIO IN THE HEART OF THE AZTEC COUNTRY IN MEXICO 


HE Indian tribes that represent a large 
portion of Mexico’s population are in 
3) many particulars living under the 
AG same conditions that prevailed when 

: nASy Jesus Christ walked in the flesh among 
[NOOR men. All the best houses are flat- 
topped, as where Mary and Martha lived. The 
latter no doubt sat with Jesus on. the housetop to 
enjoy a more extended view and plenty of invigorat- 
ing air. Here, as in the time of Ruth and Naomi, 
we have the gleaners, and a man is worse than de- 
spised who leaves not certain ears of his corn for the 
poor. Then too, the same threshing floor, exposed to 
the four winds, must be guarded during the night 
by Boazes of Mexican blood. We measure distances 
by “a day’s journey,” and only on large haciendas 
(farms) do you find people living outside of the 
towns or cities. Big monuments of stone mark the 
boundary of the land governed by the respective 
pueblos, the inscriptions giving the date of the agree- 
ment reached between the towns interested. Often 
a narrow cleared strip will be seen running to the 
top of a mountain, this being to make sure that all 
understand where they have the right to cut timber, 
hunt, or make charcoal. One of the hardest tasks 
that confront the present government of this country 
is the settlement of strife between neighboring 
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towns. 
The call of the prophet Elisha is only a simple 
story for the boys of this land, who are accustomed 


to plowing with oxen. We are told that after the 
angel of the Lord had delivered Peter from prison, 
they “passed on through one street and forthwith 
the angel departed from him.” This is easily under- 
stood, for here each block has a different name from 
the succeeding blocks, and is called “‘una calle,” one 
street. So the angel accompanied Peter one block 
on his way from the prison, and then disappeared. 
And if the Lord returns to earth during the next 
century, “Two women will be grinding at the mill,” 
for every home has its metate (a curved stone, in 
the shape of an inclined plane, resting on three feet, 
used for grinding corn after it has been soaked in 
water to which has been added a little lime to soften 
the grain. The corn is ground just before it is to 
be patted into thin cakes and baked upon a plate of 
iron heated by charcoal.) 

In Abasolo, crowds followed us through the 


- streets lined by fences made of growing “‘organos’’ 


(a kind of cactus that grows straight up without 
limbs, branches or leaves). Sometimes under the 
shade of a tree we were examining a_ patient, 
stretched out upon his own little serape, or giving 
another an injection, when we would hardly have 
elbow-room in the throng. Again, inside a yard we 
would have a dozen patients brought from surround- 
ing houses. Many would not complain of their ail- 
ments until they had watched several others being 
examined, and found that it cost nothing. One lad, 
suffering from a paralysis caused by his own sins, 
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after reading one of our leaflets concerning the 
Great Physician, demanded that we prove that we 
meant what the pamphlet said about bringing them 
the only One who could heal all hurts, by curing 
him. Only a short time ago, our missionary, Don 
Samuel Garcia, could not enter this town. They 
would jeer at him, saying that they could not under- 
stand why the people of Tlacochahuaya let him live 
in their town; that if he tried to come into their 
town of Abasolo they would kill him. But with the 
medico he was welcome. Don Samuel has lived in 
Tlacochahuaya all his life except the years spent in 
our Baptist school and seminary at Saltillo. 

Santa Cruz Papalotia is noted for its tortillas (corn 
cakes made with water), which are carried to sur- 
rounding towns, or even a day’s journey to be sold 
in the market at Oaxaca. A priest was recently ar- 
rested for exercising his profession without being 
registered under the law, and the people thought 
Don Samuel reported him to the officials, so we 
found it difficult to enter many homes. Don 
Samuel’s best friend here is the organist in the 
Catholic church, because the latter appreciates 
Samuel’s musical talents. We found two sympa- 
thetie sisters running a little store, and are praying 
that seed sown may be blessed by the Holy Spirit. 
When we entered no one was sick, nor did they 
know of anyone in the whole town who might be 
sick; but before we left we found that one of them 
and a niece needed medicines. One of the prettiest 
characteristics of these people is their hospitality. 
No matter if you have just eaten heartily, if offered 
food you cannot refuse. We were here forced to 
forget our schedule or plans, and wait until soup 
could be cooked, containing hogs’ livers and ground 
corn. 

San Sebastian de Teitipa is famous for its 
metates. One of these stones represents a week’s 
work, and delivered to another town is worth five 
pesos. On every side we heard the ring of the 
chisel against stone, for in every dooryard the man 
of the house was making one of these household 
necessities. Even in the town jail the prisoners were 





A FAMILY MAKING METATES IN OAXACA 
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not refused their right to continue their work. Their 
wives or friends would bring the crude stones and 
put them into the prison through a large hole at the 
back of the room and take away finished metates. 
When I asked why the prisoners did not get away 
through the same large hole, they replied, “Why 
should we want to get out when it would only mean 
the doubling of our sentence?” 

From our Puebla hospital the writer has sent 
medicines to this town for various patients, among 
them a little woman of twenty-two years who is no 
larger than our own little daughter of eight years. 
Not only do man’s sins that convey germs lead to 
the degeneration of a race, but parents of fourteen 
or fifteen summers can not beget babes of sufficient 
vigor to confront life without sanitation, and often 
without much protection from the elements. People 
in the homeland cannot appreciate the conveniences 
that they daily enjoy. You can run down to the 
drug store and get a little carbonated vaseline for 
any simple wound, but many of these children, as 
well as a blind man, had very ugly looking sores on 
their toes, made by gnats or little flies, when a little 
of the household remedy so common to us could 
prevent this. 

On our way to San Juan Teitipae we received our 
first and only rebuff. As customary, on the road we 
handed to each pedestrian we met a leaflet telling 
about the one and only Saviour. I could not get ir- 
ritated at the multitude of words one man found use 
for in refusing to accept one of our tracts, but Don 
Samuel got pretty red in the face, so I said, “He 
does not know what he is refusing. Perhaps sume 
day a bit of truth can filter into his consciousness 
from some source against which he holds no pre- 
judice, and he will make a better Christian than 
many less expressive individuals.” His companion 
took a tract. We hope that both of them read it. 
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We reached San Juan Teitipac just before school 
had dismissed for the day, so the teacher sent the 
children home to tell their families that a doctor 
was at the town hall, and we were busy until late 
into the night. The sindico, first assistant to the 
presidente (mayor), and the latter, did not like our 
looks, apparently. They were discussing, in Zapo- 
teca, the inadvisability of letting us occupy the 
municipio (town hall) for the night. They did not 
know that our missionary, Don Samuel, understood 
every word they were saying, nor did he speak to 
them in their own tongue, but he handled the situa- 
tion wonderfully well, for finally a policeman was 
sent to secure fodder for our animals, and we slept 
on the benches of the little center for law and order 
in the community. I say “handled the situation,” 
because only a short time before, this town had 
killed three federal soldiers sent there in an attempt 
to settle some local disturbance. 

The next morning I was made to feel very small, 
insignificant and helpless, for they came bringing 
all manner of incurables. Poor people, they have 
no idea of the limitations of human skill. Never in 
all my life have I so wished that Jesus could just for 
a moment stretch forth His healing hand. 

A ride of half a day put us in Magdalena, a once 
active mining town. As the presidentes of these 
little villages receive no pay this one was out work- 
ing his little plot of ground. His assistant, after 
being assured that we were not agents of the recent 
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revolutionary movement that tried to get started in 
the republic, soon had the sick coming to us. We 
did a few minor surgical operations out in the open 
with plenty of spectators, and gave medicines to 
twenty-four sick people. So a bit of human suffer- 
ing was alleviated by our two hours’ stop in this 
pueblo. 

Nightfall found us entering San Marcos Tlapa- 
sola, very close up against the mountain where there 
is plenty of timber, therefore a town that supplies 
much charcoal to other towns of the valley. Inex- 
pensive household pottery, water vessels, cooking 
pots and earthern basins are made by the women- 
folk during the day, and when the husband returns 
in the evening from his charcoal making, he builds 
a little fire in the yard and bakes the now sun-cured 
products of his wife’s labors. Carbon (charcoal) is 
here worth a centavo and a half per kilo. At the hos- 
pital in Puebla, where we use a ton every month, it 
costs from six to eight centavos the kilo. 

We notified the presidente of our arrival and its 
purpose. In answer to the tom-tom the town hall 
was soon filled, and the bare-footed police had to 
sort out the sick from the well to leave us room to 
work. Never had a physician visited this town, nor 
more than three of the other towns that we included 
in our trip. Whooping cough was showing itself in 
every home and our supply of bromides soon faded. 
Many came with toothache, skin eruptions, malaria, 
and in all we listed the patients under twenty-three 
different classes of disease. So you see there is need 
of carrying a full burro-load of medicines. The 


prestdente through courtesy accompanied us that 
night, sleeping on one of the benches, which was no 
different from his home as to comfort, for these 
Their 


indigenous people have no beds. blanket 
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serves as an overcoat during the day and they roll 
up in it, head and all, for the night. He was very 
frank in expressing his appreciation of President 
Calles and the present government’s success in re- 
moving the padres from their villages. He said that 
formerly, from their poverty, they had to furnish 
the priest ten or twelve of their best fowls and at 
least forty pesos for the fiesta of one or another 
saint, nearly every week, and now for the first time 
in his fifty years, he was permitted to appreciate 
what it meant to his people not to have to make 
such sacrifices. 

The next day we rode to San Bartolo, only half an 
hour’s ride in an auto, if roads would permit, but 
several hours on horseback. The afternoon was 
spent dispensing medicine and tracts, telling people 
how to care for their spiritual as well as physical 
lives, so it was nearly sundown when we passed 
through San Lucas Quiavini, attending a few sick, 
and continuing our ride until almost midnight, to 
reach Mitla. 

Mitla, the site of the extensive ruins of Aztec 
civilization, should be visited by every American 
citizen who is able to leave the United States for a 
vacation. Mexico is a land as picturesque and as 
full of strange customs, strange sights, and strange 
peoples as any in Europe. And the past of Mexico 
is of unceasing interest. Again and again the 
traveler stumbles on relics that indicate a history 
quite as interesting as that of the Old World from 
which our forefathers came. Long before the ex- 
pedition of the Pilgrim Fathers was planned, Cortes 
and his soldiers had appeared in the land of the 
Aztees and discovered here a civilization that com- 
pared well with their own. The Aztecs had come 


down from California and Arizona and had con- 
quered most of the tribes that they encountered. 
Our Zapoteca friends were then subjects of the 
Aztecs. There are in Mitla half a dozen ruins of 
buildings which were one day courts of learning, law 
and religion. The town can be reached by auto over 
a valley road from Oaxaca City within two or three 
hours. Friends passing through Tlacochahuaya on 
this auto trip should stop a few minutes to greet our 
missionary Samuel Garcia, who understands English. 

When Don Samuel was only fourteen years old 
he went with Lazero Hernandez, then a colporter in 
the employ of the American Bible Society, to dis- 
tribute tracts and sell Bibles in Mitla. The padre 
told them that it was wrong for them to be carrying 
on this kind of propaganda, handing out literature 
that poisoned the minds of the people. They were 
trying to show the padre that their Scriptures were 
just like his own Bible, when a woman living in the 
parsonage went to the belfry and sounded an alarm 
that brought the whole town running to the church. 
Our friends were able to escape with their lives only 
because the church is at one edge of the town, and 
recognizing the bell ringing as an alarm, they 
mounted their horses and made their get away. 
Some of the crowd having horses gave chase, but 
few were armed, so stones and shots fell short of 
their marks. Today Mitla is as quiet and peaceable 
as any little American village and tourists get all 
they can eat, with nice clean beds in a hotel that has 
a flower-filled patio that you will never forget. The 
reasonableness of the rates will surprise you, so plan 
to stay several days. 

Our Mitla clinic was well attended, new friends 
being made. From Mitla we went over the moun- 
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tains into the hot country where bananas, mangos, 
tamarindos, oranges, lemons, limes, mayas, and other 
fruits as well as cocoanuts abound. After a long 
hard day’s travel we reached San Juan del Rio a 
bit before sundown. The police soon notified the 
populace of our arrival and we worked until after 
midnight attending their ills. I noticed after enter- 
ing the municipio that almost every person that 
entered passed to the opposite end of the room and 
went through a number of gesticulations before a 
dark colored cloth, about a yard square, that hung 
upon the wall. At my first opportunity I took a 
flashlight and upon examination found four or five 
little pictures of “saints” pinned upon the cloth. 
The river flowing through the center of this little 
mountain town is very beautiful and the people use 
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it for the family laundry as well as for all other 
purposes. So in addition to many eases of epilepsy 
we found not a few suffering from dysentery, even 
climbing about the village after midnight to visit 
patients bed-ridden for as much as a year. The 
town is noted for its alcoholic drinks which may in 
some way account for the large number of epileptics 
encountered. Two asthmatic old women came to- 
gether and were instantly relieved from their suffer- 
ing by a simple injection, but I had to tell them that 
they were not cured, but might suffer the next day 
as before. Their ignorance prevented my entrusting 
them with hypodermic syringe and ampuls, as is 
customary in the homeland, nor could there be 
found in the whole town a person who could ad- 
minister the injections. 





TYPICAL SCENE ON THE LAKE FRONT IN THE RESIDENTIAL SECTION OF HANGCHOW WHERE THE EAST 
CHINA MISSIONARIES MET IN THEIR ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The East China Conference 


REPORTED BY REV. J. W. DECKER OF NINGPO 












Seger HE Thirty-third Annual Conference 
ie) Sy of the East China Mission convened at 
S g) Hangchow Christian College, on the 
SD) Ae hills near Hangchow and overlooking 
WINE) 2 magnificent stretch of the Chien Tang 
OVO) River, with its background of fertile 





plain and blue mountains. A more beautiful spot 
would be difficult to imagine, and bathed in the clear 
sunlight or the chill moonlight of late October it was 
at its best. We sensed the handiwork of God—nay, 
felt His very presence—in the still glory of that 
magnificent landscape. 

Twenty-two answered the roll call, out of a total 
of forty workers now on the field. In 1926 there 
were fifty-four present, out of a total of eighty-four. 
In 1926 one of the stations, Huchow, had nine mis- 


sionaries in residence, of whom six attended confer- 
ence; this year Huchow’s lone representative left 
none of our missionaries in the station for the ample 
reason that there were none to leave! We had felt 
that our forces were horribly depleted, but not till 


we actually got together and looked into each other’s 


faces did we realize what a thin line we were. Thin, 
but not wavering! Over and over one heard the 


note of self-criticism, of a fearless and judicial ap- 
praisement of our work, its strength and its weak- 
nesses, but not once did there creep in the note of 
discouragement or defeat. Over and over there were 
evidences of distrust of our own wisdom, of earnest 
desire to find God’s way, but there was no hint of 
lack of faith in the ultimate victory. 


There were a number of reasons for this. In the 
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first place there came home to us, as never before, 
the fine Christian quality and ability of our Chinese 
brothers and sisters who carry the responsibility so 
lately shifted from missionary shoulders. Chinese 
Christian leaders furnished the major part of the 
set addresses and shared freely in the discussions. 
It was good to hear Dr. T. C. Bau report on his 
recent trip to Jerusalem and America, and to note 
his fine insight and how it had pushed aside inciden- 
tals and grasped the things that matter. He came 
back deepened and sobered, but encouraged and 
strengthened for his great task as general secretary 
of the Chekiang-Shanghai Baptist Convention. Mrs. 
C. C. Chen challenged us with some impressions 
gathered from the same trip, and gave us a quiet 
but heart-searching hour. Dr. Herman Liu, presi- 
dent of Shanghai College, quickened our pulses with 
his enthusiasm and his earnest desire to make the 
college contribute more richly than ever before to 
the work and needs of our churches. President Y. 
C. Yang of Soochow University (a neighboring 
Methodist institution), surprised us with his states- 
manlike grasp of the situation of Christian higher 
education in East China, and his clear statement of 
the plan for correlating the work of various colleges 
in a federated university, in order to avoid duplica- 
tion and waste and make it possible for Christian 
teachers to secure standard graduate work under 
Christian auspices without having to go to America 
for it. And through all of these presentations there 
ran a deep consciousness of Chinese responsibility 
for what has been mission work, which made us see 
that the situation in East China was not to be 
judged by the number of missionaries alone, and 
that so far from being discouraged we ought to 
thank God the work was in the capable hands of 
those to whom it really belonged. 

The fellowship of the meeting was of the best. It 
was shared with three of the Chinese leaders—Dr. 
Bau, Dr. Liu and Mrs. Chen—who were invited to 
sit with us. Faced with our common difficulties and 
the challenge of the task we were driven into the 
closest fellowship and communion, and with the 
Father of us all. A large proportion of the time was 
kept free for devotional services, led by Rev. A. I. 
Nasmith of our own number, and by Dr. H. T. 
Hodgkin of the National Christian Council. It is 
safe to say that no one of us came out from those 
hours without a determination to know more of the 
things of God, and to give more time out of crowded 
days for unhurried personal prayer and study, so 
that our lives may evidence the power of His con- 
tinuous presence, thus reconciling men to Him. 

A third thing that was very encouraging was the 
evident and intense interest of each member of the 
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conference in the whole program of the convention. 
There was a frank and full recognition of the fact’ 
that the church was primary and must receive more 
attention and help. There was a determination that 
our biggest and strongest institutions should make 
a more direct and telling contribution to the Chris- 
tian life of our smallest and weakest country 
churches, and a willingness to face facts bearing on 
the problem of bringing this about. Again we for- 
got our thin line, thanked God and took courage! 

The major matter of business before us was the 
reorganization of the mission. A committee had 
worked during the summer on bringing our mission 
organization into line with the new situation where 
the responsibility for the work rests with the conven- 
tion. A new constitution and by-laws were adopted 
with remarkable unanimity, giving formal and final 
recognition of the fact that the mission now occupies 
a position almost solely advisory, and not one of 
authority. A small minority of missionaries, two 
out of nine members, sit on each of the three boards 
(evangelistic, educational and medical) of the con- 
vention; these are nominated by the mission, but 
elected by the convention. Several missionaries hold 
positions as advisers to the convention or its boards 
in whose selection the convention has the major part. 
The missionary is actually designated to his work 
by the convention acting in concert with the mission, 
while either can veto the return of a worker who has 
not proved acceptable. The missionary’s work is 
entirely under the supervision and control of the 
convention. We have every reason to be happy at 
the way the convention is increasing and the mission 
decreasing. Both Chinese and missionaries believe 
that our solution is a happier one than that some- 
times proposed of merging the mission with the 
Chinese church, which tends to leave the latter ac- 
tually under the domination of the missionary. At 
any rate, with us the fine spirit of mutual under- 
standing and cooperation between mission and con- 
vention bodes well for the future. 

This was the first time we had met since our 
former secretary, Dr. J. T. Proctor, passed on, and 
we missed him sorely as was testified in the service 
held in his memory. We owe much of our present 
happy situation to his statesmanship; he has gone 
but his work abides. Rev. L. C. Hylbert was desig- 
nated by unanimous vote as secretary of the mission. 
He has been acting secretary for some time, so is not 
new to his work in which he enjoys the affectionate 


‘ regard and confidence of both missionaries and 


Chinese. Altogether East China is facing the year 
ahead with a determination to make it count for 
Christ and the church, a determination backed up 
with intelligent optimism and courage. 
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China’s Next Step and New China’s Ideals 


BY DR. DAVID Z. T. YUI OF SHANGHAI 


From an address by the General Secretary of the National Committee of the Chinese Y. M. C. A. at a 
Business Men’s Luncheon in his honor given in New York. 


qIRST of all I take great pleasure in 
~ extending to you the heartiest greetings 
p) of the Y. M. C. A. of China, which I 
have the honor to represent. At the 
€\j present time we have 42 city Y’s and 

AZZ} 150 student Y’s. These city and stu- 

dent Y’s in occupying strategic positions in China 
wield a very large influence. Therefore, when I 
bring you their greetings, I am bringing the greet- 
ings practically of our people all over the country. 
In addition, just before I left Shanghai, the National 
Chamber of Commerce of China, which was respon- 
sible for sending me to the Washington Disarma- 
- ment Conference, asked me to be their representa- 
tive in bringing a direct message from them to the 
people of America. This message was written in 
Chinese, and as there are so many Chinese scholars 
in this company they will of course be able to under- 
stand it. (He gave the message in Chinese, adding 
amid laughter and applause: Thank you very much 
for your appreciation.) Now the English version: 


‘aa 





A CHINESE MESSAGE TO AMERICA 


On behalf of the Chinese people I wish to express to 
you our profound gratitude for the friendship which led 
your government to accord its early recognition to our 
new Nationalist Government, and also to sign the new 
tariff treaty with our government last spring. Many 
other foreign powers have since followed your good 
example by similar treaties with our government. We 
sincerely hope that your government will soon again 
agree to revise all the existing treaties with our govern- 
ment, so that our relations may be based on an equal 
and reciprocal basis. However, we all believe that 
treaties are made for the benefit of men and nations, 
and not men and nations for the benefit of treaties. Our 
two governments should feel free to agree to revise them 
at the earliest possible moment. 

China is now one united nation. There is no more 
civil war. In China a strong national government has 
been established and our people are assuming a full 
responsibility for the reconstruction of their nation, and 
at the same time we wish to express our great apprecia- 
tion for your sympathetic understanding and sympathy. 


A UNITED NATION 


The words which I have just read may raise a 
question or two here and there. The things con- 
tained in it may make you feel that they sound too 
good to be true. China has been divided, especially 


among the military and political leaders. Is it true 
that China is now one united nation? We are one 
united nation. You may ask me about Shantung 
and Manchuria. My response is that their leaders 
and their people in those sections of the country are 
absolutely heart and soul with the Nationalist 
Government. They are not yet formally unified 
because of some slight pressure from outside, which 
cannot persist very long. 

You may also ask if it is true that there is no civil 
war today. It is absolutely true. I believe that civil 
wars in China will be made more and more difficult, 
if not impossible. At this time a conference is being 
held in Nanking to discuss military affairs. It is 
sincerely hoped that here two or three things may 
be effected. One is that all the several independent 
army units which are under the direct command of 
the war-lords will be reorganized into one national 
army, directly under the command of the National- 
ist Government. At present, we have two million 
soldiers. That is too many for China or any other 
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country. (Applause.) We hope to be able to work 
out some ways and means whereby we ean reduce 
this force by fifty percent. It would, however, be 
very unwise simply to go ahead and disband it, be- 
cause the more soldiers disbanded without provision 
being made for them, the more bandits we shall have, 
and bandits make more trouble than soldiers*. 

It is hoped that we shall be able to unify our 
national finances. It is no secret to you that almost 
up to the present moment the provincial authorities 
did not hesitate to keep for themselves the revenue 
from the national taxes. As long as they keep up 
this practice there will be no money whatsoever for 
our central government. The central, provincial 
and local governments must keep what belongs to 
them only. 


CHRISTIANS IN THE CABINET 


We might discuss now just one or two things 
about Nanking, the new capital of our Nationalistic 
Government. General Chang-kai-shek—or Mr. 
Chang-kai-shek as I should say—before accepting 
the presidency of the country gave up his army be- 
cause he did not want to become president of China 
as a military man. Thus greater and greater respect 
is being paid to the civil authorities. He is making 
a good beginning in that direction. 

There are ten cabinet ministers, which means that 
there are ten departments in the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. Of these ten ministers, siz were educated in 
your great colleges and universities. Of the ten 
ministers seven are Christians. And as this is a 
gathering which has a very great interest in 
Y. M. C. A. affairs, perhaps you will wish to know 
that of the seven Christians in the cabinet two are 
ex-Y. M. C. A. secretaries. One of them is my own 
predecessor as General Secretary, C. T. Wang, now 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. The other is H. H. 
Kung, a direct descendant of Confucius, formerly 
General Secretary in Tokyo, now Minister of 
Industry, Commerce and Labor. In addition, 150 
Y secretaries in China have been called into govern- 
ment service, national, provincial and local. This 
should indicate to you the kind of personnel now 
being called into government service. These leaders 
seem to feel that this is the day of their greatest 
opportunity. As you say in baseball terms, this is 
their inning. (Applause.) As long as they keep up 
this feeling and conviction we have every good 
reason to hope that something constructive is going 
to be done in China. 





*In confirmation of this, a dispatch to the “New York 
Times” from Shanghai, dated January 26, says the military 
leaders have resolved to reduce the present forces totaling 
nearly 2,000,000 men to a national standing army of 
600,000, the demobilization to be conducted carefully under 
a special committee functioning under the Ministry of War. 
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A New Cuina—Its IDEALS 


What is “China’s Next Step’? You say to me, 
your country is practically unified. You have no 
more civil war. You have a strong national govern- 
ment. What do you do then? The one phrase that 
is uppermost in the minds of the Chinese people is 
“a new China.” Their objective is to build a new 
China. To desire to have a new China is one thing. 
To know what it is or what it should be is another. 
What is the content of this phrase? 

We believe and hope that in the new China we 
shall continue to unify and consolidate our country. 
We shall not allow our country to be divided by our- 
selves or by others. All sovereign rights shall be 
preserved and maintained. The Chinese people 
should be taught to turn their backs on the monar- 
chial form of government. We do not look with 
favor either on a dictatorship. In that form of 
government there is greater danger than good. They 
should be encouraged to continue the experiment in 
democracy. The greater success you have in democ- 
racy the greater encouragement you will give to us, 
so that we shall persevere and persist in our govern- 
ment until we meet success. We realize the import- 
ance of organizing a government which is honest, 
efficient and democratic. 

In the new China we shall see to it that our girls 
and women shall be given equal opportunities of 
education. It was only a very short time ago when 
education for them was thought to be not only un- 
necessary but harmful. In our colleges today we 
already find hundreds of women students, and in 
not a few cases they prove better students than the 
men. (Applause.) We want to fight against illit- 
eracy. It is exceedingly high today. Some will say 
that I am very conservative when I put it at 80 
percent. The object of the education of the new 
China is to try to give every person in China some 
special training so that he or she can be economically 
independent. We shall place a good deal of 
emphasis on the development of a scientific spirit 
and world-wide viewpoint. We must not be too 
nationalistic or provincial. We must develop char- 
acter also. 

Economically, the new China ought to do every- 
thing within her power to better the living condi- 
tions of the laborers and farmers. They constitute 
80 percent of the entire population. They are 
living below the bread line, as you would say, and in 
addition there is the terrible famine. We must 
quickly do something to bring relief to these people. 
We are thinking of several things. 

We must quickly improve our means of commerce 
and transportation by the construction of good 
roads all over China. Not long ago I made a visit to 
South China. Foochow and Amoy, and Amoy and 
Swatow and Canton will be soon connected by good 
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roads. Also in some of the large cities themselves 
there will be good roads. Not only along the coast, 
but in Central and North China this will be done. 
In Nanking there are good roads right in the heart 
of the city. There will also be a road to connect 
Hongkong and Shanghai, which will open up the 
country, and will in turn improve the economic life 
of the people. It will also increase foreign business 
in China, especially the business dealing with auto- 
mobiles. Not more than three or four months ago 
there were only about twelve or fifteen automobiles 
in Shanghai, and now there are more than 800. 
These are mostly of the American make, and of 
course the Ford is there! We also want to quickly 
introduce improved methods as well as improved 
implements to assist our people to inerease the 
amount of production. Economically our aim is to 
provide China’s people with an abundant but simple 
living. These two words are coupled deliberately. 


Socially, we wish to uphold the principle of 
monogamy and to do away with concubinage, which 
is degrading our womanhood and destroying the 
happiness of our homes. Another great evil is the 
smoking of opium and morphia and other narcotics. 
During the last few years more opium has been 
produced in China than ever before. Opium and 
other drugs have been smuggled into China much 
more than ever before. In the new China the people 
will be determined to rid themselves of this most 
dangerous drug now sucking the very life-blood of 
the people. Certainly, socially our women must be 
on an equal basis with men. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AND REALITY 


Religiously, our hope is that we shall absolutely 
respect the principle of religious freedom. Some- 
time ago some of the people wanted to introduce 
Confucianism as the state religion. This bill was 
very badly defeated. It is far better to have no 
state religion. Under the influence of the Soviet 
Russians a movement was started known as the anti- 
religious movement. This was misrepresented 
abroad as an anti-Christian movement. That is 
wrong. The real movement was anti-religious. It 
persecuted and opposed Chinese Christians, but 
Buddhists and Taoists were persecuted and opposed 
as well. There will be no state religion, but at the 
same time the people will have sense enough to allow 
themselves absolute freedom to choose any religion. 

Religiously, our hope is that the Chinese people 
who confess Christianity will not confine that reli- 
gion to just one section of their lives, but will make 
it the very center, so that it will dominate all phases 
of their lives. We hope they will have at least this 
conception of life, that there is in this universe one 
Supreme Being who is the Creator and Ruler of us 
all, and that His relation to us is the same as that 
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which exists between father and son. I hope that 
they will not only recognize the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man, but will also apply it in their 
lives. Five hundred years before Christ, Confucius 
taught that all men are brothers. 


INTERNATIONAL EQUALITY AND PEACE 


We believe that all international relations should 
be placed on an equal and mutual basis. The strong 
nations should not take advantage of the weaker 
nations because of their greater military strength, 
but should use their strength to support the weaker 
nations. And the weaker nations ought to feel that 
they too have a rightful place among the nations, 
and have a valuable contribution to make to the 
sum total of civilization. We shall also support the 
effort, of the world to outlaw war and to preserve the 
peace of the world, and we believe that the peace of 
the world rests on understanding, good will and co- 
operation. It is also our hope that China will soon 
have won for herself an honorable place in the 
family of nations. 

There you have a sketch of the new China. Does 
everyone have this idea of the new China? My 
reply to that is certainly “No,” but my question in 
turn is, “Does this seem the right kind of a China? 
Is it the kind we ought to build?” If it is, it does 
not matter where it originates, it should be 
propagated. 


Wuat THE CHINESE “Y” Went THROUGH 


During the last few years the experiences through 
which we went are too terrible to be related. When 
the Soviet Russians entered China they picked out 
the Y. M. C. A. as the first institution to be de- 
stroyed. Why did they want to do this? There 
were two reasons. One was that the Y. M. C. A. is 
a Christian movement and they had no use for any 
religion. The other was that they clearly recognized 
that the “Y”’ is among the most influential organiza- 
tions among the people, and if they wanted to suc- 
ceed they had to get rid of it. They stopped at 
nothing to destroy it. They took over our largest 
and best buildings. They used our buildings and 


equipment, and demanded our title deeds and en- 


dowment funds. We told them our title deeds were 
locked up in a safe in Shanghai, and when they 
asked for our endowment funds we gave them a pile 
of unpaid bills. The mayor of one of the big cities 
wanted to take over one of our buildings. He, by 
the way, was educated at Columbia University. We 
asked him why he wanted to do this, and he said, 


“You have the best buildings in Hangchow. They ~ 


are the most centrally located.’”’ We have long since 
recovered all of our buildings, and work is going on 
in the best possible way. The Y. M. C. A. of China 
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has become a vital part of the life of the Chinese 
people. We must take a part in all national move- 
ments, and help guide in every possible way. 


THE ASSOCIATION’s PLACE IN NEw CHINA 


The question uppermost in my mind today as we 
enter this new period is, “What is the place of the 
Y. M. C. A., or has the Y. M. C. A. any place? Has 
it any contribution to make to the upbuilding of the 
new China?” We know exactly what we want to do, 
because we have spent years studying the situation 
and mingling with the people, and finding out their 
needs. Here are three things we want to do: 

1. Character-building. The slogan of the 
Y. M. C. A. is “Character, the salvation of China.” 
This should be changed to “Character, the founda- 
tion of the new China.” 

2. Citizenship training. In China 80 percent of 
the people are illiterate. Therefore it is of absolute 
importance that we do everything we can to help 
educate and enlighten them so that they will under- 
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stand what democracy means to their country. 

3. The promotion of better international under- 
standing and good will. There is still a very strong 
degree of anti-foreign feeling, and we are doing this 
in the face of that feeling, and so at a time of great 
misunderstanding, opposition and persecution, we 
must do everything we can to help promote better 
international understanding and good will. 

All the rest of the organizations are now sounding 
a note of advance. We are building a new China, 
and we must all advance in that same task. Should 
we advance or mark time or retreat? What do you 
advise us to do? I know you would advise us to 
advance. Nineteen years ago the Y. M. C. A. move- 
ment in this country was supporting about 100 
secretaries in China; now we have only 38. Of 
these only 29 are in actual service in China, the others 
are on furlough or special leave in this country. If 
you advise us to advance, we cannot advance with 
even 38 secretaries. My reply is, “Give us another 
20 American secretaries to go back with me to China 
this spring.” This met with great applause. 





RATER AAA TRA AIRES 


The Laymen’s Round Table Conference 


Ci N a letter addressed to pastors, President Harris of the Northern Baptist 
N)}} Convention makes an appeal for the cooperation of every local church in the 
i] program of preparation for the year ahead, which culminates in March with 
every member enlistment as the step suggested for that month. The letter 
was mailed in time to be a reminder of February as quota acceptance month 
and Mr. Harris drew attention to the fact that after two years’ trial of the 
plan it was possible at the Detroit convention to report that 2630 churches had accepted 
quotas for the current year—an unheard-of number up to that time. “This is a splendid 
showing,” observed Mr. Harris, “and now we want to make the success of the plan com- 
plete. If we can go to Denver with the announcement of another large increase in the 
number of churches that have defined and pledged their missionary responsibilities for 
the year, it will cheer and invigorate the entire denomination.” 

Chairman W. C. Coleman of the National Council of Northern Baptist Laymen has 
made for himself a March itinerary that will take him over a wide stretch of Northern 
Baptist territory to meet with state and association chairmen. Dr. George Earl, vice- 
chairman of the Council and its leader last year, will cover some of the middle-western 
states for the same purpose. The success of the Round Table conference initiated by the 
laymen this year has been emphatic. It is a movement that was launched without flourish 
of trumpets or “ballyhoo” of any kind, but with well defined plans and purposes that grew 
naturally out of the work done during the year of Dr. Earl’s administration as chairman. 
No attempt has been made to give it the appearance of a mass movement. Groups of 
earnest men, not too numerous to prevent intimate discussion, sit down with the very 
practical Laymen’s Manual before them and tackle questions which go to the heart of de- 
nominational interests. From the initial state conferences the plan has now worked back 
to the local churches, which in many states are holding Round Tables of their own on the 
same model. Already this quiet, steady enlistment of laymen for active service looms as 
one of the big things of the Baptist year. 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE TO THE PEOPLE 


In what may be regarded as his valedictory, Presi- 
dent Coolidge dedicated to the people of the United 
States the bird sanctuary and singing tower estab- 
lished by Edward Bok at Mountain Lake, Florida. 
His theme was the American democracy of art and 
trusteeship of wealth in the endowment of culture, 
and sixty-five thousand people cheered him as he 
voiced his implicit faith in his countrymen, while 
millions more heard him approvingly over the radio. 
After speaking of the movement to extend art among 
the people and the many means by which the life of 
the masses has been enriched, he said we have special 
need for a sanctuary like this, a place to rest and 
think under the quieting influence of nature and of 
nature’s God. We quote a few characteristic 
sentences : 

It is not only through action but through contemplation 
that people come to understand themselves. Man does not 
live by bread alone... .. The material prosperity of our 
nation will be of little avail unless it is translated into a 
spiritual prosperity. ... In its main purpose to create a 


nation and increase intelligence, stability and character, our 
Republic has met with unexampled success. 


It has been thoroughly demonstrated that the principle of 
equality is sound. Our institutions have endowed our people 
with insight and vision. The individual has been developed, 
the nation has become great.... Faith in our people stands 
vindicated beyond further discussion. Into their hands we 
have entirely entrusted the future destiny of our nation. 


These are worthy farewell words from a chief 
executive who has held his high office with unfailing 
honor and dignity and a fine conscientiousness in 
the discharge of its arduous responsibilities, and who 
retires from it with the affectionate regard of his 
own people and the esteem of the world at large. A 
Christian statesman, he has never failed to emphasize 
the foundation stones of religion and character upon 
which alone an enduring nation can be built. 


MOSQUES GIVING WAY TO APARTMENTS 


A new Turkey is to be seen in the making by those 
who can keep up with the swift changes wrought by 
the new government. Constantinople dispatches 
announce that as a consequence of the deposition 
of the Ottoman Caliph and his high priest the Sheik- 
ul-Islam of the Moslem world the number of mosques 


in Constantinople has been found altogether too 
large. Hence the Angora government, recognizing 
the housing shortage on the one hand and the use- 
lessness of the redundant mosques on the other, has 
decided to sell a hundred or more of the small 
mosques occupying land which has increased in 
value and is in demand for modern apartment 
houses. Since they were deserted as places of 
worship the utilitarian republican government 
felt that they did not justify the expense of main- 
tenance, while much profit is to be realized by 
their sale. None of the large mosques will be 
touched. It is pointed out that this does not mean 
a decline of religion, but that religion has become a 
private where formerly it was a state affair. It 
means that more of the required prayers will be 
made on the domestic rug instead of in the mosques. 
A busy Turkey, trying to run on western time, lacks 
the leisure for the full-time prayer requirements of 
the Moslem dispensation. The last of the projected 
radical religious reforms is the change of the public 
holiday from the traditionally Moslem Friday to 
the Christian Sunday. This is a utilitarian and not 
a religious reform, made to put Turkey in touch 
financially and commercially with the western na- 
tions. It will be a day of the Lord, indeed, if the 
republic of Turkey, through the reforms effected by 
Kemal Pasha, shall remove the stigma of the familiar 
phrase, “the unspeakable Turk,” and Turkey in 
Europe take permanent place among the liberty- 
loving nations. 


BAPTIST WORLD TOTALS 


We are not given to laying emphasis upon the 
fact of numbers as indicating the strength or im- 
portance of a religious body. It is interesting, how- 


ever, to know the figures that are given from time to 


time concerning the size of the denomination. We 
have received from Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke an esti- 
mate of the Baptist world strength at the opening 
of 1929, and we give his statement of the members 
of Baptist churches in the different continents: 


Europe, 640,642; Asia, 359,214; Africa, 81,650; 
North America, 8,835,937; Central America and 
West Indies, 63,238; South America, 38,349; Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, 33,797. This gives a total 
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of 10,052,727. It does not include any membership 
in Russia, since there are no accurate statistics, the 
guesses running all the way from a half to two 
millions. Nor does it take account of any bodies in 
the United States save those reporting to the 
Alliance. 

The total of 8,835,937 for the United States and 
Canada is practically that given in the American 
Baptist Year-Book for 1929, just issued. The grand 
total for 1928 is there put at 8,835,134. To be under- 
stood, this should also be divided between Northern 
and Southern and Negro Baptists. This gives: 
Northern Baptist Convention, 1,419,883; Southern 
Baptist Convention, 3,765,001; National Baptist 
Conventions (Negro), 3,515,542. The total for 
Canada is 143,146; for Mexico, 6,147. 

Dr. Rushbrooke says that in every continent the 
total membership has increased, which is encourag- 
ing. The largest increase is in the United States 
and in the Southern and National Conventions. The 
largest proportional increases however are in Africa 
and South America. Almost every continental 
country shows some increase, but against this has to 
be set an unfortunate decrease in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Certain mission fields in the Far East are 
noted for striking gains—in Burma over 3,000; 
Assam 4,000, Telugu Convention 1,500, Philippines 
4,100 (from 9,177 to 13,245), Bengal 500. In China 
the figures are practically unchanged, a remarkable 
fact in view of the strain to which the Christian 
communities have been subjected. Taken as a whole, 
the reports afford abundant reason for thanksgiving 
and the spirit of advance. 


THE NEW BAPTIST YEAR-BOOK 


The Year-Book for 1929 comes with its usual grist 
of organizational information, much of it of both 
interest and value to one who really cares to know 
something of the factors that make up the Baptist 
denomination in the United States and Canada. The 
painstaking editor, Dr. Charles A. Walker, is com- 
pelled to make his annual apology for a belated ap- 
pearance, due to the failure of state and associational 
clerks to make prompt reports to him. With the 
fact of some state conventions held in the spring and 
some in the autumn, and of the large number of 
associations held at pretty much all seasons, it is not 
easy to see how we can have a Year-Book that gives 
the officers and committees of our national organiza- 
tions, for 1928-29 say, much before the fiscal and 
convention year is well along and the successors 
ready to be listed. But to that we are accustomed, 
and with our polity as it is the editor of the Year- 
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Book does his best, and is to be thanked for steady 
attempts at accuracy and getting the latest statistics 
he can in response to his appeals. 

More than 460 pages, pretty well packed, it takes 
to tell the story. North America is included, the 
facts for both North and South, white and colored, 
Canada and Mexico. Here are all the societies and 
boards, the working make-up of the forces along all 
lines. Here are the schools and hospitals and homes, 
the lists of ordained ministers, statistics of benev- 
olence and current expense, the state organizations 
and city mission societies, the Baptist periodicals, 
the foreign-speaking conferences—whatever you 
want to know about, it is presumably to be found 
within these pages. We confess to a liking for going 
through such volumes of fact, trying to get behind 
the mere fact to its meaning and the life significance 
wrapped up in it. We like to glance through the 
pages of names of ministers, too, noting those of the 
many we have known, and wondering how many 
have changed their pastorates since these lists were 
made up by the state convention secretaries and 
transmitted to Dr. Walker. For that we have a 
“movie” ministry is only too well known, and in too 
short pastorates can be discovered one reason for 
the decline in church efficiency and spirituality 
where this exists. But we are writing about the 
Year-Book and not on pastorates whether long and 
short, and we commend this solid volume to the at- 
tention of our people. In the summary of denomina- 
tional statisties the pastors will find matter for study 
and facts well worth bringing to their people. 








ral Tay 
NOTE AND COMMENT 
mi Ice 








{| According to an observant Methodist leader, “there are 
brakemen enough in the church to last a hundred years if 
we never received another one. They are the men who are 
afraid that the church will go too fast. What we want is 
more firemen.” 


{| Wonderful what a popularity The Latchstring had! The 
issue was 306,000, and the edition of Musstons added 
50,000 more, and yet the demands came for thousands 
more than could be supplied. This proves that a con- 
stituency has been provided for a project that is inherently 
interesting. Then the reports that come show that the 
interest grew through the month. There is no question at 
all that for the first time in our denominational history 
a way has been found during these last four years to reach 
into practically all of the families in the Northern Baptist 
Convention and in a manner to awaken and stimulate in- 
terest in our work at home and abroad. Baptist brains 
will have to get busy to invent something for next year 
as catchy as The Latchstring. And somehow a large 
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enough edition will be provided, so that all may have chance 
to participate. 


§] We have received a church calendar from the First Bap- 
tist Church of Yakima, Washington, for January 27, which 
has two items of more than local interest. One announces 
a Laymen’s Round Table Conference, directed by Mr. 
Boyle, with laymen of the church acting as hosts to visit- 
ing laymen from churches within a hundred miles of Yakima. 
The other gives “Questions from The Latchstring.” This 
is a new and attractive idea, and the ten questions are 
enticing. Mr. Boyle, by the way, is receiving high com- 
pliments for the way he is conducting the conferences in 
the western territory. The Yakima Church has a Church 
Night College, among other activities, and is a wide-awake 
missionary and evangelistic body, of which Rev. Walter 
Ingram is the minister. 


{| Here is what Dr. Dryden L. Phelps of Berkeley describes 
as a very profound observation from one of the sages among 
the missionaries in China, General Secretary Donald Mc- 
Gillivray of the Christian Literature Society for China: 
“Last night I listened to a paper on ‘Confucianism.’ It 
was a masterly summary of what Chinese Christians and 
non-Christians think about the possibility of reconstructing 
Confucianism and preserving the good of it. My own idea 
is that Christianity is the only chance for the survival of the 
good parts of Confucianism. Only Christians have the power 
of the Holy Spirit to enable them to practise the ethics 
whether of Christ or of Confucius. My own belief is that 
the non-Christians, philosophers and others, will talk about 
it, but will never do anything practical.” A profound ob- 
servation in truth. 


§] Stanley Jones, reviewing his recent evangelistic trip in 
South America, says there has recently been a separation of 
Church and State in Uruguay, and with a vengeance. The 
President of the Republic wanted to see the beautiful new 
building of the Y. M.C.A., but could not, because he could 
not be seen in a religious building. “The newspapers would 
seethe if I did,’ he remarked. Christmas has been changed 
into “Family Day,” Holy Week has become “Tourist Week,” 
and “Fourth of July” and other such days have replaced 
Saints’ days in the calendar. 


{| The political situation in China changes almost daily. 
Despite the unsettled conditions our missionaries are re- 
turning to their fields.) When Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Taylor, 
whose sailing was delayed because of the illness of their 
children, and Miss Shurtleff and Dr. Bretthauer are on the 
field, there will be an even thirty of the staff at work. A 
year ago there were but eight. “If, in this coming year,” 
writes Dr. Taylor of Chengtu, West China, “others can 
return and a new medical appointee can come we ought to 
be able to make a decided advance in Szechuan.” 


{| Dr. David Z. T. Yui, an address by whom is given on an- 
other page, succeeded C. T. Wang, now foreign minister of 
the Chinese Nationalist Government, as general secretary 
of the Chinese Y. M. C. A. in 1916. Under his leadership the 
Association stood the supreme test of bitter attacks by the 
Bolshevists during their regime in China, and has come 
through that ordeal stronger than ever. Associated with him 
as members of his staff are Americans, Britons and Danes. 
During the worst of the China revolutionary disturbances, 
the leading British editor of Shanghai, speaking about the 
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situation in general said, “There is only one little scrap of 
blue in the sky and that is David Yui and the little group of 
men he has gathered around him; that little group who, with 
other secretaries, is holding a torch which is drawing the 
young Chinese. That is my only hope for China; they alone 
are standing for the constitutional point of view, for the 
moderate as against the radical.” After the crisis, a body 
of international friends presented Dr. Yui with a loving 
cup inscribed “Patriot, Peacemaker, Prophet.” 


{| Rev. G. H. Schenck of the Immanuel Baptist Church of 
Milwaukee wrote a little dramatic sketch for the chapter 
of the World Wide Guild in his church. It is entitled “The 
Burning Cross,” and features the destruction by fire of the 
Baptist church at Shiogama, Japan. This disaster was de- 
scribed inconspicuously in the last Annual Report of the 
Foreign Mission Society. This sketch evidences not only 
a careful reading of the report by Mr. Schneck, but also 
shows how incidents in a report can be used in the local 
church in promoting larger missionary interest. 


{| We join with the host of friends who have been con- 
gratulating Dr. Edwin P. Farnham on the celebration of 
his eightieth birthday. The Brooklyn Clerical Union joined 
in a testimonial dinner and reception at the Community 
Church in Great Neck, which Dr. Farnham organized and 
established and of which he is now pastor-emeritus. On 
this occasion Dr. Cadman and Dr. John M. Moore paid 
deserved tributes to one whose long life has been filled with 
usefulness and benediction. For years after he came from 
his pastorate at Salem, Dr. Farnham was superintendent of 
Baptist missions on Long Island and did much to establish 
churches in the rapidly developing sections. His crowning 
work has been at Great Neck, where he is honored and be- 
loved by the community at large. We join with Dr. Cad- 
man in his remark: “I never think of him as among the 
aged. He seems to have found the fountain of perennial 
youth. He is always thinking in larger terms of endless 
life. He has all the zest and inspiration of youth.” A noble 
minister, missionary-spirited, a true friend, is Edwin P. 
Farnham. Long may he remain with us! 


| As a result of his investigations Dr. Ellsworth Huntington, 
research associate at Yale, announces that Harvard’s and 
Yale’s most representative students and successful graduates 
are sons of missionaries, with sons of professors second, and 
sons of ministers third. Heredity tells. 


{| The Morehouse Alumnus is an eight-page monthly which 
represents the life and progress of Morehouse College at 
Atlanta and keeps track of the work of the graduates as they 
mingle in the world’s life. November issue had an excellent 


- portrait of President John Hope on the cover, and gave an 


appreciative sketch of his career and influence as head of the 
school. It cites as perhaps the most significant thing that 
marks the completion of his thirty years’ work at Morehouse, 
the beginning of a program for a million-dollar endowment 
fund. The December number gives the cover portrait to 
Dean S. H. Archer, whose career is full of interest. This 
might be guessed from the circumstance that when asked for 
his biography he said: “My life? I can tell you about 
myself in one sentence: I was born December 23, 1870— 
and I haven’t stopped living yet.” Fitting tribute is paid 
to Dr. Alfred D. Jones, an alumnus, and for twenty-five years 
the college physician, whose death is a heavy loss, as he was 
the friend of every student. 
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The Denominational Outlook 


—=s|OBODY understands better than the leaders of business the importance of 
confidence in the future, of a belief in prosperity as a normal and improving 
condition. We know something about that in our denominational work. 
What may be called the by-products of missionary finance are as important 
as the money itself. Nothing else produces such a glow of confidence in all 
ranks, the world over, or leaves such a conviction of being in and of an 
advancing host, as a period of missionary success. Last year’s gain of $580,000 in receipts 
of the Board of Missionary Cooperation is still a cheerful theme with our denominational 
workers, from Chicago to the Congo. Of course their spirits rose, and their hopes too, and 
they began to have visions of teachers and preachers enough to serve all the thousands 
who are waiting for the gospel. With the home folks all cheering and feeling happy about 
it, why should our missionaries not indulge hopes that the tide had indeed turned? 

Now what are the Northern Baptist churches going to do about sustaining the mental 
attitude developed by last year’s success? Nobody questions that since last May the de- 
nominational morale has been at the highest level of recent years. Not many will question 
the statement that to slump this year and dash all the hopes that were raised in the spring 
of 1928 would result in a situation more depressing than if we had failed a year ago. 

This is the situation: Receipts of the Board of Missionary Cooperation have been trail- 
ing behind the record of last year. At the end of November we were about $50,000 behind. 
Receipts went up in December and we entered the month of January with a total for eight 
months that was only $18,032 less than for the corresponding months last year. This is 
close enough to warrant the hope that the next report may show the difference overcome 
altogether. It is entirely possible, for if a single one of the larger states that show a 
decline would bring its contributions up to last year’s level, the total for the denomination 
would be lifted above the record of our most successful year since the New World Move- 
ment, and we should be in a way to claim Mr. Rockefeller’s conditional gift of $250,000. 
The heaviest declines have been in the states of large population, like Pennsylvania, New 
York, Massachusetts and Ohio. On the other hand, these are states that represent such 
important Baptist resources that any one of them is capable of removing the “red ink 
entry” from our financial report. 

The offer of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is in substance the same as the one he made last 
year, but of course the task set for the denomination is different because we start from a 
higher mark in consequence of increasing our receipts in the year that ended last April. 
Mr. Rockefeller agrees to give the denomination $250,000 on the basis of a dollar for every 
dollar we produce over and above the receipts of last year. That means increase over the 
receipts from ordinary donation sources last year. The conditional $250,000 offered then 
by Mr. Rockefeller and earned in full by the denomination, is not included in fixing the 
total by which our gain for this year will be measured. 

A definite goal for the local church is helpful in such a case, and a practical method of 
establishing one has been suggested. If each church will raise the same amount as last 
year and then exceed that amount by six percent, every requirement of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
offer will be met. In other words, a six percent increase over the total amownt raised last 
year will secure for the denomination Mr. Rockefeller’s conditional gift of $250,000 in full. 

How easily the thing can be done if Baptist minds are applied to it is indicated by the 
fact that while in the latest report twenty-four states show a decrease, the net falling off 
is the relatively small sum of $18,032. Most of the states, in fact, are very close to their 
records for giving established last year. 

We stand to win or lose something more precious than the money involved. To achieve 
the moderate gain which will make this another year of victory, will be the best proof we 
ean give to our workers on mission fields that they march with an advancing and not a 
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A Prayer for Our Nation 


ALMIGHTY GOD, we praise Thee for all Thou 

hast done for us as a nation. Thou hast 
gathered us into a great people and hast abundantly 
blessed us. Deepen the root of our national life m 
everlasting righteousness, lest Thy blessing be with- 
drawn. Make us equal to our high trusts, reverent 
in the use of freedom, just in the exercise of power, 
and generous in the protection of weakness. Help 
us to realize our national sins and shortcomings and 
to confess them before Thee. We have tolerated the 
sins of selfishness, extravagance and social wrong, 
and trifled with the evils of drunkenness, gambling 
and impurity.. We beseech Thee to forgive us and to 
help us amend our ways. Amen. 


The Scripture Saith 


Blessed is the people whose God is the Lord (Ps. 33:12). 
Righteousness exalteth a nation but sin is a reproach to 
any people (Prov. 14:34). 


Enfolding Love 


I know not what His hand may hold 
Of joy or pain; 

Of wintry blast or chilling cold— 
Of loss or gain: 

I only know that come what may, 
His love enfolds me all the way. 


And I shall be content with life 
In grief or bliss: 
Shall lift my song amid the strife, 
If only this— 
Be mine; be mine; that come what may, 
His love enfolds me all the way. 
—Frederick T. Roberts, 
from “Presbyterian Advance.” 


For Meditation 


Shall we stop at that poor line, the grave, which all our 
Christianity is always trying to wipe out and making noth- 
ing of, and which we always insist on widening into a great 
gulf? Shall we not stretch our thought beyond, and feel the 
lifeblood of this holy church, this living body of Christ, 
pulsing out into the saints who are living there, and coming 
back throbbing with tidings of their glorious and sympa- 
thetic life?—Phillips Brooks. 

And I looked, and behold, a white cloud, and upon the 
cloud one sat like unto the Son of man, having on his head 
a golden crown, and in his hand a sharp sickle: And he that 
sat on the cloud thrust in his sickle on the earth; and the 
earth was reaped.—Rev. 14:14,16. 





A fine singer went to a great musical teacher to receive 
lessons and the teacher said, ‘Get something ready out of 
Elijah,” and my friend prepared and he worked hard and got 
the technique perfect and sang before the great master without 
a mistake and was rather proud of himself. The great teacher 
said, ‘Man, do you call that singing? Stand on that chair 
and sing it as if Almighty God was in you.” That’s the only 
way to sing songs, and to preach sermons, and to do business, 
and to live life. Preach, do, live, as if Almighty God were in 
you.—Thomas Phillips. 


O Man Divine! O Christ! If thou art here again 
To raise the standard for the world anew, 

And fill men’s souls with aspirations from on high 
For purer lives, more beautiful and true: 

Behold I stretch my arms to Thee, O living Christ! 
Where’er Thou art—howe’er Thou art— 

And give Thee loving welcome back to earth, 
And hail Thee King of kings—Lord of my heart! 

—Townsend Allen. 


Acquaint now thyself with Him, and be at peace; thereby 
good shall come unto thee.—Jos 22:21. 

Coming to love God is like climbing a high mountain. It 
takes you out of the low valley of formal life. It sets you 
upon the open summit of spiritual sympathy, close to the 
sun. Thence you look out into unguessed regions of noble 
thought and living, with which you never dreamed that you 
had anything to do. . . . There never was a man who really 
tried to serve God who did not have his sympathy with his 
fellow men widened thereby.—Phillips Brooks. 


International Baptist Seminary Hymn 
Tune—“Duke Street” 


All nations’ God, from distant lands, 
Diverse in speech, to Thee we come. 

We pledge to Thee our hearts and hands; 
Grant us to find in Thee our home. 


Within these walls we fain would learn 

Thy word, Thy way, Thy gracious will. 
So teach us that our hearts may yearn 

Thy world-wide purpose to fulfill. 


Descend on us in tongues of flame; 
Thy Spirit’s power to us impart; 
Teach us the tongue for all the same-— 
The native language of the heart. 


Then, Father, send us forth at last 

To spread Thy kingdom o’er the earth; 
To break down bars of race or caste; 
To make men one by heavenly birth. 


—Albert T. Davis. 
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A VENERABLE CROW INDIAN CHIEF AT HOME IN THE SADDLE 


Plenty Coups Presents His Home to the American People 
BY REV. W. A. PETZOLDT 


American Chieftains,” as foretold in Missions 

for May, 1928, has formally given to the nation 
his 200-acre home site near Pryor, Montana. Major 
General James G. Harbord, acting under special 
commission from the Department of the Interior, in 
the presence of scores of Crow Indians and white 
men, accepted the gift in behalf of the American 
people for use as a recreation park. (The picture 
showing this was given in February issue on pages 
96-97.—Ed.) In front of his lodge the aged Crow, 
ally of the whites in encounters with marauding 
Sioux and Cheyenne, told the Government’s repre- 
sentative that “this park is given as a token of 
friendship for all people, both red and white.” 

In token of the lifelong friendship of Plenty Coups 
for the whites and his early service as a scout under 
General Crook, a 110-mile stretch of the Custer 
Battlefield Highway, lying between Billings, Mon- 
tana, and the Wyoming state line, has been dedicated 
as the “Plenty Coups Trail.” 

Rev. John Frost, the Crow pastor who serves his 
people as a missionary under The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, acted as interpreter for 
Plenty Coups and General Harbord. From young 
manhood John Frost has been the trusted friend 
and interpreter of the Crow chieftain. 

Plenty Coups’ remarkable address to General 
Harbord follows. Mark its poetical form: 


[a= Crow leader, Plenty Coups, “chief of all 


Many snows have fallen, marking the years I have lived 
at peace with my white neighbors. No red man has ever 
been shown so many honors as have I. 

My people—the Crow nation—have not always been 
treated fairly. They hold no hate. 

Today, I, who have been called the chief of chiefs among 
red men, present to all the children of our Great White 
Father this land, where snows for more than fifty winters 
have fallen on my tepee. 

This park is not to be a memorial to me, but to the Crow 
nation. It is given as a token of my friendship for all 
people, both red and white. 

The Great Spirit is good to all His children, but it seems 
He loves His white children most. He has never shown my 
people how to do the many wonderful things His white 
children are doing. He did give us patience and love of 
home and children. 

Our old men have long pondered this matter in their 
councils and we have now come to believe it is because we 
were late in finding the true God. 

Today one of our noblest red men (Vice-president elect 
Curtis) has been chosen to represent this nation as a sub- 
chief to the Great White Father. We are proud of him. 
As the coming ages pass, you will hear of many others 
of my race holding places of high honor and trust. 

My people have ever been fighting men and I believe the 
warrior ranks higher among all the professions. He fights 
for his women, his children and his home. Therefore, Chief 
War Eagle (the Crow name bestowed upon General 
Harbord), my heart goes out to you because you, too, are 
a great warrior, who has done great service for our 
country. On behalf of my people, I invite you into the 
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Crow tribe—the highest honor within my power to bestow. 
And as the snows of coming winters go by, I hope you 
will keep in mind the needs of my people in their struggle 
to be better Americans. 
May the Great Spirit permit your moccasins to make 
tracks in many snows is my prayer. I have spoken. 





REV. JOHN FROST, CHIEF PLENTY COUPS 
AND ANOTHER CHIEF 


General Harbord’s reply follows in part: 


Seven years ago this November your great Chief Plenty 
Coups and I were associated in the ceremonies of the burial 
of the Unknown Soldier in Arlington Cemetery at Wash- 
ington, and the world will never know whether that soldier 
who died in defense of our country was of your blood or 
mine—all that we shall ever know is that he died as a war- 
rior should die, and is forever enshrined in the memory of 
his countrymen. 

You are living side by side with your white brothers on 
the land occupied by your ancestors. Your children, born 


in houses instead of tepees, go to school with the children 
of your neighbors. 


You have been made citizens of the 
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United States with all the responsibilities and privileges that 
go with that qualification; you have a voice in the selection 
of your state, county and national officials and in making 
the laws of your country. You must be prepared by in- 
dustry and by education to hold your own with your white 
neighbors in the battle of modern life, where the railroad 
has replaced the war trail, the primary is held instead of the 
council; and the Crow has become a citizen instead of a 
warrior, and rides a motor car instead of a war pony. 

The World War brought ten thousand Indians into the 
armies of our country. I had the honor to serve with some 
of them in the American Expeditionary Forces, and I know 
of no case where an Indian was not a good soldier and true 
to the traditions of his ancestors. Indians also bought 
more than twenty-five million dollars worth of liberty bonds, 
and subscribed liberally to the Red Cross and kindred war 
philanthropies. Yours is a record of which men of any race 
might be proud. It can never be forgotten by my people 
and it must not be forgotten by yours. 

So much for the changes in life, duties and responsibilities 
that have come to you since Plenty Coups became your chief. 
It is fitting that in commemoration of all of this, he should 
give to the people of the United States, and particularly the 
people of Big Horn County, red as well as white, this land 
on which he has spent so many useful years. It is the climax 
of a life devoted to his people and to the country in which 
we all live. With the authority of the Department of the 
Interior of the United States Government, I accept this 
gift, and dedicate it as a park to the memory of Plenty 
Coups and the great Crow nation, oldtime friends and allies 
of the Great White Father, and now his trusty citizens and 
our fellow-countrymen. 


At the conclusion of the ceremony, Superinten- 
dent Asbury, who had general charge of the affair, 
made a brief talk on the plan outlined by Chief 
Plenty Coups for his gift of the park (40 acres) and 
the 160-acre farm, the revenue from which is to per- 
petually maintain the park. He also left with the 
Chief a copy of the deed from the Chief to the 
Government. The adoption of General Harbord 
into the Crow tribe followed. He was given the 
name of War Eagle. The occasion was marked by 
great dignity and impressiveness. Chief Plenty 
Coups is prominent in the group of distinguished 
Crow Chiefs and leaders who have become known 
through the work of our mission at Lodge Grass. 
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Echoes From Jerusalem 


REPORT OF THE FOREIGN MISSIONS CONFERENCE AT DETROIT 


BY WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


ORE than 375 delegates representing 62 
M Boards in the United States and Canada 

assembled in Detroit January 15-18 for the 
annual Foreign Missions Conference. For the first 
time in many years this body met elsewhere than at 
Atlantie City. Thus the East acceded to the desire 
of the West that other sections of the country be 
given an opportunity of sharing in the inspiration 
and fellowship of such an interdenominational 
missionary gathering. 


EcHOES FROM JERUSALEM 


The program was built largely around the find- 
ings of the Jerusalem Meeting of the International 
Missionary Council. As one of the delegates com- 
mented, “No single event in the recent history of 
Christian missions has received more extensive pub- 
licity, more earnest attention, and more widespread 
recognition than the remarkable meeting on the 
Mount of Olives last spring.”” With strong emphasis 
on the application of these findings, the program 
stressed the serious problems now emerging in mis- 
sion work and the need of a fuller understanding of 
the new missionary conditions on the part of the 
churches at home. 

Repeatedly emphasized was the striking and now 
frequently quoted sentence in the Jerusalem Mes- 
sage, ““‘We believe in a Christlike world; we can 
conceive of nothing better; we will be satisfied with 
nothing less.” Throughout the sessions, like some 
leitmotif in an opera, this challenging idea continu- 
ally emerged in formal addresses, in impromptu 
speeches, and in all discussion groups. “This single 
sentence,” said Dr. H. E. Luccock, “has enough 
dynamite in it to blow our modern materialistic 
civilization to atoms.” With a Christlike world as 
the ultimate missionary objective, the Conference 
considered most of the major world issues confront- 
ing the missionary enterprise today, such as the new 
attitude toward other faiths in the non-Christian 
world ; the menacing world problem of race relations ; 
the Christianization of industrial relations with 
special attention to slavery and forced labor in 
Africa, and the industrial situation in China and 
Japan; religious education and its enlarging place 
in missionary effort ; recent trends in foreign mission 
giving; analysis of changes taking place in the atti- 
tudes of our constituencies toward foreign missions ; 
recognizing and meeting the needs of immense rural 


populations on all fields; current objections to 
foreign missions; the type and preparation of future 
missionaries, and other topics of similar scope and 
importance. Following the custom now so prev- 
alent in large gatherings, the Conference discussed 
many of these questions in several group or sectional 
meetings. 


INTERPRETING THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE 


The Christian Message as adopted at Jerusalem 
was the main theme around which everything else 
centered. Dr. Robert E. Speer discussed the bear- 
ing of this Message on the missionary conviction, 
interest, and giving of the churches at home. Suffer- 
ing from a severe cold and against medical advice, 
he had come to Detroit feeling keenly the importance 
of giving the Jerusalem Message its proper place in 
all our thinking and action in missions today. In 
outlining the various motives for missionary giving 
he mentioned congregational respectability, budget 
responsibility, denominational loyalty, philanthropic 
sympathy and social obligation, special interest in 
persons and activities, and above all the deep re- 
ligious conviction that Christ is indispensable. The 
last mentioned is the foundation stone. If this is not 
the real basis of missionary giving, all streams of 
benevolence rising from other motives as their 
source will eventually dry up. Similar motives 
apply to the giving of life as well as to the giving of 
money. So the Jerusalem Message goes straight to 
the heart of this problem in asserting unequivocally 
the uniqueness, the sufficiency, and the finality of 
Jesus. It recognizes the spiritual values in non-’ 
Christian religions but also affirms that these are all 
fulfilled and transcended in Christ. “There is noth- 
ing anywhere outside of Christ,” said Dr. Speer, 
“that needs to be added to Him.” When the world 
recognizes this and sets Christ in His rightful place, 
everything else thereafter will fall also into its right- 
ful place. All the major world issues of our time 
such as racialism, industrialism, nationalism, resolve 
easily and rapidly when Christ occupies this first, 
central, complete and commanding place. 

The Jerusalem Message which Dr. Speer so in- 
spiringly interpreted should be read by every 
Christian. The Foreign Society still has a number 
of copies on hand for free distribution. If you have 
not read it, write to the editors of Missions and a 
copy will be sent to you promptly. 
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AN EVENING WITH AFRICA 


An entire evening was devoted to Africa, featur- 
ing largely the Belgian Congo Jubilee which com- 
memorated the completion of fifty years of Protes- 
tant missionary effort in Belgian Congo. Dr. A. G. 
Baldwin’s articles in recent issues of Missions have 
already acquainted our readers with this celebration 
and its significance. Dr. Thomas S. Donohugh of the 
Methodist Board reported the Jubilee Celebration 
and his observations of conditions in Africa. Dr. J. 
W. Holley, a Negro educator in Georgia, said his 
visit to Congo had been “the realization of the dream 
of my life, to visit the home of my ancestors in 
Africa.” He paid high tribute to missionary work 
and gloried in the opportunity being given the 
African Negro as well as the American Negro to 
make his contribution to the welfare and happiness 
of the world. 

Mrs. H. E. Goodman of our own Woman’s Board 
emphasized the deep impression made on her during 
her recent visit by the absence of any indication of 
previous civilization in Congo, of any background 
of culture, and the overwhelming evidence of primi- 
tive conditions everywhere. This was most strik- 
ingly seen in the degraded condition of womanhood. 
Her airplane journey of more than two thousand 
miles across the central jungles had enabled her to 
visit certain mission stations and districts not other- 
wise accessible except at heavy cost in time. For ex- 
ample, one station was reached in two hours by air- 
plane whereas six days would have been required 
for the trip on a river steamer. All of the journey 
had been made by Mrs. Goodman without expense to 
the denomination. The airplane is another indica- 
tion of the rapid spread of material civilization in 
Africa. This is inevitably destroying the old 
paganism and leaving nothing in its place, which 
means that Africa must either be given Christianity 
or else will have no religion at all. 

Dr. W. R. Wheeler of the Cameroons closed this 
session with some unusual moving pictures which 
showed the contrast in African life untouched and 
touched by the gospel. Nearly one entire reel pic- 
tured the unspeakable misery of sleeping sickness 
and the fine work being done by medical missionaries 
in ridding Africa of this curse. How these films were 
financed will be of interest. Dr. Wheeler, prior to his 
last furlough, had captured a baby gorilla in the 
jungle. He brought this to New York and sold it to 
the zoo in Bronx Park. With the funds thus received 
he purchased a complete moving picture outfit. 
Thus Africa paid for its own movies. 


CURRENT OBJECTIONS TO MISSIONS 


To Stanley Jones, known wherever books are read 
as the author of The Christ of the Indian Road, 
Christ at the Round Table, and more recently The 
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Christ of the Andean Road, was given the task of re- 
futing current criticisms of foreign missions. With 
customary frankness of approach and inspiring man- 
ner he did so, although many present wished that an 
address about his work in India or his recent remark- 
able evangelistic conferences in South America 
might also have been provided on the program 

Dr. Jones summarized eleven current criticisms of 
foreign missions which he answered as follows: 


1. Christianity is not needed; the non-Christian religions 
are good enough. Non-Christian religions have some truth 
and much beauty. This is increasingly admitted. Never- 
theless Christianity goes far beyond them. They are spiritu- 
ally bankrupt even though they do possess some spiritual 
assets. They do not have Christ. 

2. Missions are extravagant. This is not true. In India, 
for example, a missionary can shut his eyes and literally 
scatter money anywhere and it will be certain to fall where 
it will meet a real need. 

3. There is too much overlapping. This is not true. How 
can it be when on an average there is one missionary to a 
million people? 

4. There is too much denominational rivalry. This also 
is untrue. Denominational distinctions are merging into a 
higher type of inclusive Christianity. 

5. Missions are suffering from superiority complex. The 
very opposite is true. Foreign missions today are suffering 
from insufficient courage to proclaim the superiority of 
Jesus. 

6. Missionaries are ineffective. In a few cases it is true 
but it must be remembered that even these come out of the 
churches at home and therefore represent the churches at 
home. 

7. Missionaries are disturbers of the peace for they inter- 
fere with domestic conditions. This is true and no apology 
is necessary. 

8. There is too much overlordship. This is sometimes 
true. The reason is that throughout the Christian enter- 
prise there has been too much emphasis on leadership and 
not enough emphasis on disinterested service. 

9. The native Christians are now able to carry on alone. 
This is increasingly true but not entirely true. 

10. There is plenty of missionary work to be done at home. 
This is true but there are enough people at home to do it, 
for there is on an average one minister to 513 people. 

11. American Christianity is not a living power. This is 
not true. The church at home will respond to any challenge 
that summons it to make Christ known to men. ‘We believe 
in a Christlike world.” If we do and if we hold that ideal 
up. before our churches, all these objections disappear. 


OTHER PROGRAM FEATURES 


Dr. Alfred E. Luceock, of Yale, in a stimulating 
address discussed the Jerusalem Message from the 
point of view of an outsider who had not attended 
the Jerusalem Meeting. He stressed the gospel as 
“good news” and not merely good advice and 
emphasized its universal applicability. It is either 
good for all or it is not good at all. Christ must be 
the great motive of our spirits and the goal of all 
our endeavors. These were some of the implications 
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which he found in the Jerusalem Message. A most 
informing address which, although more than an 
hour in length, held close attention to the end was 
that by Dr. Y. C. James Yen of China. He described 
in detail his amazing work in the mass education 
movement in China. The Chinese language has been 
simplified down to 1,000 characters which are taught 
to classes all over the country in a course of ninety- 
six hours of classroom work. Only four textbooks 
are required which sell for three cents per copy. For 
twelve cents a Chinese coolie can be taught to read. 
This mass education movement has an enrolment of 
five million students, while 120,000 volunteers are 
doing the teaching in schoo!s established in many 
thousands of villages. Few present had realized 
before the magnitude of this great undertaking. 

The Conference believes in facing frankly condi- 
tions not only as they have been or as they might 
be but as they are. Indeed, an appeal was made for 
more frankness with the home constituencies in re- 
porting discouraging facts as well as records of 
achievements and progress. Accordingly, the pro- 
gram was marked also by some searching and rather 
disquieting analyses of missionary interest and at- 
titude in the churches. Miss Gertrude Schultz de- 
seribed the changes taking place in the attitude in 
our constituencies toward missions. Dr. T. W. 
Graham of Oberlin College stressed the decline in 
the number of missionary candidates as revealed in 
the Student Volunteer enrolment. He reviewed the 
present reactions of students to the foreign mission 
enterprise and set forth some of the difficulties and 
misconceptions in the minds of students as they 
consider missions as a possible life work. In similar 
arresting vein Mr. Charles H. Fahs discussed recent 
trends in giving for foreign missions, exhibiting a 
series of graphs and diagrams prepared by the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research. Ener- 
getic plans are to be formulated to check current 
trends in missionary attitude and benevolence and to 
restore the missionary enterprise to its high and 
rightful place in the thought and activity of the 
ehurch at home. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CONFERENCE 


We are strongly convinced that we must take every ad- 
vantage of the message and the spiritual experience of 
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Jerusalem and press with all there is within us for a new 
crusade of missionary teaching here at home, the kind of 
instruction which takes into account the important conclu- 
sions of the Jerusalem meeting. 

We are aware of the disturbing fact that in recent years 
there has been a great falling off in numbers of men and 
women offering themselves for missionary service in most 
churches. This meeting has also revealed to us that for 
several years the trend of giving in America has been disad- 
vantageous to the missionary cause. 

We believe it is providential that the Jerusalem Council 
came just at this moment and that the great urge to prayer, 
as well as the profound implications of this creative gather- 
ing, should challenge all our intellectual and spiritual re- 
sources to change the psychology of great hosts of people 
from that of indifference to vital interest, and to increase 
greatly the depths of concern on the part of those who love 
and support the work. 

To this end we wish to urge upon the Mission Boards the 
careful consideration of every possible means for wide- 
spread circulation of the statements and conclusions of that 
council and for the serious discussion of the issues which 
need to be faced. We also commend the various reports 
relating to the Jerusalem meeting which have come out of 
the sectional meetings held here. These two sources of in- 
formation, together with the interpretative books and 
literature prepared by the International Missionary Council 
and the Missionary Education Movement, should have the 
greatest possible circulation and use among the churches at 
this critical time. : 

We would further urge the following considerations: 

1. That the Committee of Reference and Council so ap- 
portion its time and energy, during the coming year, as to 
help the Boards in interpreting and getting before their 
constituencies the message of the Jerusalem Conference. 

2. That the Boards study their own work and problems 
in the light of the chief emphases of the Jerusalem meeting. 

3. That the theological seminaries and other schools for 
the training of Christian leadership, both faculties and 
student bodies, be urged carefully to consider the claims of 
the Jerusalem Council utterances. 

We further urge, in connection with the presentation of 
the conclusions and outreach of the Jerusalem gathering, 
that special emphasis be laid upon such primary considera- 
tions, with their resulting application, as the message of 
Christianity, the motive of our World Endeavor, the rela- 
tion of Christian Education to the spread of Christianity 
among the nations, the growing fellowship and cooperation 
between the older churches of the sending countries and the 
younger churches in the lands where the message has been 
taken, the problem of race relations, of Christianity and 
Rural Life, and the impact of the Gospel upon Industrial life 
and conditions. 
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Twentieth Anniversary of the Home Missions Council 


REPORTED BY COE HAYNE 


the twentieth annual meeting of the Home 

Missions Council, held in Atlantie City 
January 9-10, was the announcement by Dr. Wm. 
R. King, executive secretary, that since the meeting 
in Cleveland in 1928, following the Church Comity 
Conference, seven State Home Missions Councils 
have been formed as follows: Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Michigan, Tennessee, Georgia (not yet complete), 
Kentucky and Alabama. While three of these 
organizations are likely to evolve into state councils 
of churches, it was the opinion of Dr. King that this 
will be a desirable development, preventing over- 
lapping and multiplication of state bodies. Invita- 
tions have come from several other states asking the 
assistance of the Home Missions Council in the 
organization of state councils. “It is my hope,” said 
Dr. King, “to have a council in every state of the 
Union within a year of two.” 

Important surveys throughout the entire state of 
New Hampshire and in many Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania communities were carried out to completion 
during the past year. The part time service of Dr. 
Hermann N. Morse, of the Presbyterian Church 
North, was secured as director of surveys. His 
printed report of the New Hampshire Survey is 
available to any state worker or other interested 
person by sending ten cents to the Home Missions 
Council, 105 East 22nd Street, New York. The 
survey is in printed pamphlet form and contains 
several carefully prepared and illuminating charts. 

Dr. Charles L. White, of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, gave his fourth annual mes- 
sage as president of the Council. (The address is 
given in substance on another page.) 

Dr. Maleolm Dana, of New York, director of rural 
work of the Congregational Church Extension 
Board, in his report on religious conditions in 
country areas said that the inefficient rural pastor is 
bound to pass out with the inefficient farmer. “The 
tendency is for the farms to pass into the hands of 
the efficient farmer,” said Dr. Dana. “It is widely 
claimed that ten percent of the people are to feed 
ninety percent in America. The inefficient farmer 
is to be pushed off the soil. A like fate awaits the 
inefficient minister and church of the countryside. 
The implication involves fewer and better churches. 
The country minister must match the ten percent 
farmer who is going to abide and feed the ninety 
percent. The minister and church in country areas, 
whether they will it or not, must stand a daily com- 
parison with modern scientific agriculture in its 


A SIGNIFICANT feature of the program of 


knowledge, technic and equipment.” He declared 
that the latest word in the rural enterprise is the 
urging of summer schools for rural ministers, and 
the readjustment of seminary courses to meet the 
needs of the American countryside. 

At a joint session of the Home Missions Council 
and the Council of Women for Home Missions, Dr. 
William Adams Brown of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, in his stimulating address on ‘““Home Missions, 
Past and Future,” urged the importance of church 
extension boards of the cooperating denominations 
uniting in specific missionary activities as they are 
now doing in the maintenance of religious education 
work in Government Indian schools, welcoming 
strangers at Ellis Island, and in the social religious 
work among migrant groups along the Atlantic sea- 
board and on the Pacific slope. 

Dr. Charles L. White was re-elected president for 
his fifth term. Other officers chosen were Dr. S. L. 
Morris, executive secretary of the Committee of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church (South), 
first vice-president; Dr. John McDowell, secretary 
of the Presbyterian Board of National Missions 
(North), second vice-president; Dr. William R. 
King secretary, and Miss A. M. Behrens treasurer. 

Mrs. Orrin R. Judd, of Brooklyn, was elected 
president of the Council of Women for Home 
Missions; Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, New York, vice- 
president; Mrs. Edwin W. Lentz, Bangor, Pa., 
recording secretary; Miss Florence Quinlan, New 
York, executive secretary; and Mrs. Raymond 
Fenner, Freeport, L. I., treasurer. 

Three full sessions held prior to the annual meet- 
ings were spent by representatives of the two 
Councils in planning the program of a National 
Interdenominational Home Missions Congress to be 
held at Washington in 1930. 

An unusual incident, the first of its kind in the 
history of the Council so far as known, occurred at 
one of the sessions. At the instance of the secretary 
of the Federal Council’s Commission on Good Will 
between Jews and Christians, Rabbi Israel Goldstein 
of New York was at his own request introduced to 
present a protest against missionary efforts by 
Christian organizations directed specifically toward 
Jews. His statement filled several pages of manu- 
script, was courteously made and received, and was 
placed in the official records of the Council. He 
said that objection was not made to cases where 
Jews happen to be included among other elements 
in a missionary program aiming at the neighbor- 
hood as a whole, but to those where the appeal is 
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obviously directed to the Jews as such; to missions 
established in neighborhoods predominantly Jewish; 
to pamphlets published in Yiddish and Hebrew; to 
institutions called Hebréw-Christian missions, spe- 
cifically seeking the conversion of Jews to Chris- 
tianity. Jewish feeling is especially offended by 
those missionary activities which bring Jewish 
children under their influence without the explicit 
consent of their parents. He questioned the con- 
version effected through benefits offered in the form 
of parties, outings, movies, gymnasiums, handicraft 
and gifts. This indicates the line which he followed 
at length. 


The Council was placed in a somewhat embarrass- 
ing position, for though the Rabbi said he spoke for 
himself, he had presented a situation that called for 
a reply and a statement of missionary policy. The 
matter was referred to a special committee, consist- 
ing of Dr. John McDowell, Bishop E. G. Richardson, 
Rev. Carroll M. Davis and Dr. Charles E. Schaeffer, 
which brought in a report at a subsequent session. 
After discussion the following reply was adopted, 
expressing the Council’s views and policy: 


We desire to assure Dr. Goldstein of our hearty co- 
operation in the cultivating and propagating of good will, 
civic righteousness, social service and national loyalty be- 
tween Jews and Christians everywhere. 
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We wish also to say to him that when little children from 
Jewish families come to our churches, Sunday schools and 
our neighborhood houses, we believe it is desirable that 
they should come with the consent and approval of their 
parents. And furthermore, we do not believe in the conver- 
sion of men and women to Christianity by bribes or by bait. 

We are grateful for the spiritual contributions to the 
ennoblement of our American civilization by every faith and 
are in perfect sympathy with the American principle of giv- 
ing the largest possible liberty to all faiths in contributing 
to our American life. 

In accordance with this American principle, therefore, we 
insist that every group of people has the right to propagate its 
faith. In accordance with this principle we affirm that the 
gospel of Jesus Christ is a gospel for the whole world. At 
the very heart of it is the missionary command of Christ, 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” This gospel is a way to salvation and a way of 
life for the individual and for the nation. Not to go there- 
fore to all people would be a direct violation of this central 
command of our religion. Not to go to any group of people 
would be a discrimination against that group from the 
Christian point of view. 

The Home Missions Council, representing thirty-eight 
Boards of Home Missions of the United States and Canada, 
must insist on not only the right but the duty to present the 
gospel of Christ in all of its fullness and the service of 
Christ in all of its implications to every man and woman 
within the bounds of this continent, without regard to color, 
creed or condition. To do less than this would be false to 
our faith and unfair to our fellowmen. 











Extracts from the Survey 
PRESENTED AT THE CHICAGO MEETING OF THE BOARD OF MISSIONARY COOPERATION 


The total giving of our people is increasing all the time. 
In 1919, it was reported to be $15,908,673,52; in 1921, the 
peak year of the New World Movement, it was 
$26,485,176.58; in 1926, it was $29,735,294.69; in 1927, it 
was $34,373,825.41. On the other hand we find that the 
gifts for benevolence are not increasing in anything like 
the same ratio as are the gifts for local expenses. In 1919 
we gave 30 cents for benevolence for every dollar for cur- 
rent expenses; in 1921, 58 cents for every dollar; in 1926, 
22 cents for every dollar, and in 1927 only 20 cents for 
every dollar. 


The work of the State Conventions is now pretty well 
standardized. It is remarkably so when you consider how 
conditions vary. There are five distinct types of service 
which practically all the Conventions, except the very small 
ones, are developing, viz., religious education, evangelism, 
aid-to-churches, church building, and ministry to the new 
Americans. 


The problem of the adequate housing of their churches 
gives the State Conventions more difficulties than any other 
phase of their work. Any observer must be keenly aware 
of the deplorable plight of vast numbers of our churches. 


The situation is bad in all the states, but especially west of 
the Ohio River. We have literally thousands of churches 
with outworn, inadequate equipment. 


It is important not only that our churches should be ade- 
quately housed, but housed in well arranged buildings which 
reflect in beautiful form the high purpose for which they 
are created. Baptists have not been conspicuous for their 
attention to this matter. We should like to pay tribute to 
the service which the Department of Architecture of the 
Home Mission Society is rendering. 


In 1919, the churches in fifteen cities in which we have 
Class A societies contributed for current expenses $3,423,- 
496.35, and in 1927, $6,502,642.05, an increase of 90 per 
cent. In 1919, the contributions for benevolence were 
$1,147,854.91, and in 1927, $1,940,456.21, an increase of 
60 per cent. There is only one feature about this de- 
velopment which is disconcerting to misisonary promoters, 
and that is that in 1919 we gave 34 cents for every dollar; 
and in 1926-27, it fell to 30 cents per dollar. 

In the cities we find the crux of the religious problem of 
America. Our civilization is becoming urban with a fearful 

(Continued on page 162) 








Missions in Pictures 


PHOTOGRAPHS ILLUSTRATING VARIOUS PHASES OF OUR MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE 
AT HOME AND ABROAD 
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rapidity. In 1890 our population was only 35.4 per cent 
urban; in 1900, 40.5 per cent; in 1910, 45.8 per cent; in 
1920 it had become 51.4 per cent urban, and the process 
goes on rapidly. 


The most impressive development in our cities is now 
taking place in the new suburban areas and in the old 
village areas which are receiving the outreach of the cities. 
The development of the motor car is producing an entirely 
new manner of life. Statistics are not obtainable which 
reflect in any accurate way the tremendous impetus of this 
movement, though one single item will indicate it. The 
Long Island Railroad reports that it adds 3,000 new com- 
muters to its list of patrons every month. This affects all 
phases of organized life, but none more than that of the 
Christian church. 


Our study as a whole produced a disappointing, almost a 
disheartening, impression as to the way in which we as 
Baptists are responding to the challenge of this remarkable 
suburban movement. Yet it does not take a man of 
prophetic vision to see that it is in these areas, and in these 
old communities quickened by the outflowing life of the 
cities, that the strength of our churches must be found, if 
found at all, within the next two decades. It is the business 
of the city mission societies to be keenly awake to this 
situation, as some of them indeed are. In a few of the 
cities we did not detect a keen appreciation of the new 
conditions. In some cities there has been scarcely a new 
church established in ten years. If, however, we are 
tempted to be critical, the Finance Committee will recall 
that since 1920 it has been forced to caution these organi- 
zations against inaugurating any new work. They have not 
been in a financial position to respond to the challenge. 
The time has come, however, when in some way we must 
arise to meet the new conditions or our strength as a de- 
nomination will be greatly weakened. 


We were gratified to find that in most of our cities a 
determined effort is being made to carry the gospel to the 
New Americans. Our Baptist people have certainly caught 
the missionary spirit in their attitude toward these new- 
comers. In every one of the cities definite work is being 
carried on. ‘The societies are assisting 95 churches with 
appropriations amounting to $139,328.61. The number of 
churches aided runs all the way from 1 in St. Louis to 10 
in Brooklyn and in Detroit, 11 in New York, 12 in Chicago 
and in Los Angeles. Six cities are spending over $10,000 
each, and New York spends $27,796.20. In addition to this 
assistance given directly to the churches, 12 of the societies 
conduct 25 Christian Centers for ministry among the New 
Americans. There are 2 in Boston, in Brooklyn and in 


New York; three in Chicago, in San Francisco and in Los" 


Angeles; and four in Buffalo and Philadelphia. These 
Centers are conducted at an expense of $143,302.80. In 
addition, the Woman’s Home Society furnishes 55 workers 
at a cost of $53,988. This makes a total investment by 
the city societies of $282,631.41, or 36 per cent of their 
budgets. The results of the work have been most en- 
heartening. 


Another of the remarkable movements of the last decade 
has been the migration of the Negroes from the South into 
certain of the great cities and industrial areas of the North. 
They have come by the hundreds of thousands and have 
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changed the conditions in large areas of many of our large 
cities. The Negro population of the North increased by 
over half a million from 1910 to 1920, and almost all of it 
went into cities of 100,000 and over. This was an increase 
of 89.4 per cent. The largest Negro cities are now in the 
North. New York has 152,467; Philadelphia, 134,229; 
Washington, 109,966; Chicago, 109,458; Detroit, 40,883; 
Cleveland, 34,451. This represented an increase of 58.9 per 
cent in Philadelphia; 66.3 per cent in New York; 148.2 per 
cent in Chicago; 307.8 per cent in Cleveland; 611.3 per 
cent in Detroit. Over a third of the Negro population in 
the United States are now living in the cities, a majority of 
them in the large cities. 


We do not blame our missionaries and our foreign mission 
friends for feeling that we are giving a pitiably small pit- 
tance to our work overseas. When we read in our Year 
Book that last year our Baptist people in the North gave 
$27,888,873 for the work of our own churches and 
$3,540,110 more for our missionary activities in America, 
no one can blame the missionaries for feeling that the 
whole thing is unbalanced. It would still be unbalanced if 
all that $3,540,110 were added to the foreign mission 
budget. Things are out of balance. Let’s acknowledge it 
to ourselves and to the missionaries. But the way to ad- 
vance the interests of the Kingdom, as it seems to us, is 
not to upset, but to build upon the foundations we have al- 
ready established, and try to get our people to feel more 
deeply the call of the whole Kingdom, and thus lift the 
whole level of our work around the world. You can’t 
make Asia Christian unless you make America Christian, 
and you can’t make the Occident Christian until you make 
the Orient Christian, and nothing hinders the Christianiza- 
tion of the Orient just now quite so much as our dismal 
failure to Christianize the Occident. 


An important phase of the work of the Home Mission 
Society is in the Negro schools of the South. It is now 
making appropriations to 12 institutions and, last year, 
paid out $182,281.35 to those schools. In addition the 
Society maintains a superintendent of its educational de- 
partment. The Society is highly gratified with the develop- 
ment of this work. It is rapidly moving toward self- 
support. The Society has not increased its appropriations 
for twenty years, but the schools are growing constantly 
stronger. The General Education Board has made large 
gifts, many of them. The Negroes themselves are now 
being encouraged to build up the endowments. They have 
recently made substantial contributions to the college at 
Richmond. 


There are now 2,305 beneficiaries of the Ministers’ and 
Missionaries’ Benefit Board. The average grant is $144 per 
person per year. We think the amount of this grant will 
be a surprise to many. It is certainly nothing to be very 
proud of. Furthermore, the Board is compelled to limit 
its grants almost exclusively to men who are 65 years of 
age and over. A moment’s reflection will indicate that there 
are many men who are temporarily and permanently in- 
capacitated much before they reach 65. Provision ought 
to be made for them. . We think that if our churches or our 
laymen knew how many needy men and women are shut out 
from the benefits of this fund, or how pitifully small the 
grants are in these days of high prices, they would insist 
upon our granting this Board a greatly increased budget. 
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How to Place “Missions” in Every Baptist Home 
BY REV. CHARLES H. HEIMSATH 


Pastor of the First Baptist Church of Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Missions may be placed in the homes of the 

families of the Northern Baptist Convention 
originated with Mr. William J. Grippin and Mr. 
T. T. Phillips, deacons in the First Baptist Church 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut. Both of these men are 
prominent in denominational affairs, Mr. Grippin 
being a member of the Board of the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, and Mr. Phillips vice- 
president of the Connecticut Laymen’s Association. 
It is a plan which is so practical and so fraught with 
possibilities for missionary education that it de- 
serves careful consideration by our Northern Baptist 
churches. I am, therefore, grateful for this oppor- 
tunity of presenting it. 

Briefly, the proposal is that Missions be given a 
place in the beneficence budget of every church, an 
amount being added sufficient to cover the cost of a 
subseription for every family in the church mem- 
bership. If a start at such church membership sub- 
scriptions could be made with a few of the larger 
and stronger churches, the list of subscribers to the 
magazine would be largely increased. When 
MIssIONS can present a paid subscription list of 
100,000 or more, the magazine will have real adver- 
tising value and become self-supporting, relieving 
the missionary societies of the present annual deficit. 
If one is tempted to dismiss this plan as only an- 
other of those rash schemes by which the church is 
forever beset, I would suggest that the following con- 
siderations be thoughtfully pondered : 

1. The plan is already being used with fine re- 
sults. Some of our churches are now doing this very 
thing, and one in particular, the Woodlawn Avenue 
Baptist Chureh of Chicago, has been for seven or 
more years. The present suggestion is simply that 
the plan be taken up systematically by our churches, 
and that its sound promotional advantages be gen- 
erally recognized. Let us set for ourselves the goal: 
“MIssIONS in the home of every Baptist family.” 
Then every church that adopts the plan will bring 
us nearer the goal, and will make it easier for some 
other church to follow. 

2. How the plan is being successfully employed in 
one church. The First Baptist Church of Bridge- 
port placed Missions in every church home. The 


, | NHE plan which is here outlined by which 


reaction from the membership of the church has 
been excellent. The presence of the magazine was a 
tangible evidence of the church’s desire to minister 
to the intellectual and spiritual life of its members. 
The church had always asked its members to give 
to its quotas; now the church is giving something to 


them. Of course, the members pay for this gift to 
themselves, and yet there is an important distine- 
tion to be made in this case between a subscription 
and a gift. Many of these people who would not 
subscribe to Missions voluntarily are glad to receive 
it as a gift from themselves. 

The first good result that a church will receive 
from the adoption of this method, therefore, will be 
in the creation of good feeling among its members 
toward itself. 

As soon as the magazine arrived in our homes, the 
pastor was confronted with the problem of getting 
it read. In some homes where there was a dearth 
of literature it would be read eagerly, but in others 
it would probably lie around unused. Much good 
would be done by it, of course, even if it were not 
read very generally at first. Merely having it about 
would be a blessing! And much information would 
inevitably be absorbed. All of the family would at 
least look at the pictures of each new issue. Gradu- 
ally the magazine would win readers for itself by 
its attractive appearance, its fine illustrations, and 
its curious information about far-away lands. It is 
a sort of Christian National Geographic! 

Though we could be reasonably certain that in 
time the magazine would be pretty generally used 
and enjoyed, we did not leave the reading of it to 
accident. Frequently it was brought to the atten- 
tion of the congregation by announcements from the 
pulpit and in the calendar. Whenever possible a 
reference was made to it in the sermon. MIssIONs 
is, by the way, rich in the finest homiletical material. 

But the best method we have discovered for help- 
ing the people make good use of Missions is by its 
use in the prayer-meeting. Once each month, shortly 
after Missions arrives in the homes, the midweek 
service is devoted to it. Announcement is made in 
advance, and every one is asked to bring his latest 
issue. A few people are quietly “tipped off” to be 
ready to give the gist of~certain articles. The im- 
portant articles are in this way assigned to specific 
persons. At the service the pastor leads off with a 
short talk on the chief subject suggested by the cur- 
rent issue, and then gives an invitation for all to 
participate. Those who come prepared usually 
speak first, and then others follow. Some of the 
most interesting and helpful prayer-meetings we 
have ever had are held in this manner. 

The pastor was giving a series of six prayer- 
meeting talks on John Bunyan and “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” when the November Bunyan Tercentenary 
number of Missions arrived. At the meeting a week 
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or so later this number became the basis for a splen- 
did midweek service. 

The presence of Missions in every home has been 
found, moreover, to have a strongly unifying effect 
on our members. In my pastoral visitation I see the 
magazine lying in a prominent place in nearly every 
home—and my calls are nearly always unexpected! 
Members visiting among themselves also see it in 
each other’s homes. It is fast becoming a symbol of 
our corporate church life; it is a constant reminder 
of our mutual faith and our common task. 

3. The plan is simply an application to our de- 
nominational work of one of the best approved busi- 
ness methods of publicity. I own a certain make of 
ear, and from the day I bought that car I have re- 
ceived without solicitation the monthly publication 
of the manufacturing firm that built my car. I won- 
dered at first why this publication began immedi- 
ately after I had bought a new car, and more than 
once I marveled at its excellent content and hand- 
some appearance. 

Then I forgot all about the matter. Three years 
have nearly past. Last month my wife came to me 
in the sweet way she has when she wants something 
we cannot afford. ‘Charles,’ she said, “our old 
model is awfully out of date. Don’t you think we 
could trade it in on one of these beautiful new cars?” 
And she was holding that insinuating automobile 
magazine in her hand! Then I knew why the firm 
could afford to advertise with an expensive monthly 
magazine. 

We dare not cheapen our Muster’s work, and yet 
we are unworthy servants unless we discharge our 
task with as much intelligence and vision as we 
operate a business enterprise. Without resorting to 
the terms of the business world, we must adopt some 
of its methods. A business firm ‘“‘advertises’”—we 
must proclaim; a business “sells” its constituency 
an idea or an automobile—we must persuade. 

By placing Missions in every home we are simply 
adopting a tried and practical business method of 
“vetting our message across.” I am convinced the 
surest and easiest way for us to raise our budget is 
to spend a portion of our missionary funds in edu- 
eating and preparing our people to give. The 
springs of our missionary generosity are not running 
dry ; we merely need to prime the old pump. 

I would like to add a reason to the hundreds al- 
ready given as to why our missionary giving dropped 
off so discouragingly after the New World Move- 
ment. Our denomination has not, I am convinced, 
been as diligently educating our people to the needs 
of our own work as business and _ philanthropic 
agencies have educated them to the merits of their 
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enterprises. The inevitable result is that much Bap- 
tist money which should have been given to the sup- 
port of our missionary program has been diverted 
into encyclopedias, radios, colleges, automobiles and 
hospitals merely because these wares have been more 
persistently and attractively displayed than ours. 

4. The method supplies the most needed kind of 
missionary education. The strength of this plan is 
that it educates those who need education most. 
Only the best informed on missions enroll in our 
mission study classes, attend our denominational 
gatherings, or subscribe to Missions. The ones who 
need the instruction most are not reached by the 
ordinary methods of missionary instruction. The 
method here advocated takes missionary education 
to the uninformed and indifferent. Jt is visitation 
evangelism applied to missionary education. The 
plan is fundamentally educational. It is a method 
of religious education, and might properly be spon- 
sored by the board of religious education of each 
church. 

d. This investment in missionary education will 
pay good financial dividends. In churches that 
adopt this plan and give it a practical trial such as 
has been given in our church I am convinced that it 
will both pay for itself and also substantially in- 
crease the present missionary budget. The churches 
that should lead out are those whose missionary 
giving is already large enough so that the increase 
necessary for placing the magazine in every church 
family will not exceed from four to ten percent. Be 
it remembered always that the plan involves sending 
the magazine to every family, not to every member. 
It required less than four percent increase to estab- 
lish the plan in the First Baptist Church of Bridge- 
port. If the project were properly presented, there- 
fore, in our churches where the missionary giving 
is fairly well developed, it would undoubtedly be 
possible to raise the necessary additional percentage. 

And finally, for all churches, those untrained and 
those trained in giving, those weak and those strong, 
the magazine will ultimately pay a rich dividend. 
We must spend money to gain money. Every good 
business knows that. Within a few years the gen- 
eral increase in missionary information and inspira- 
tion which Missions will bring to the chureh will 
more than pay for its cost, and greatly amie the 
church’s giving to all objects, 

It is hoped by those who believe very inde in 
the worth of the present proposal that it will be ap- 
proved by our Board of Promotion and by our vari- 
ous committees of publicity and in time become an 
established policy of the churches throughout our 
denomination. 
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A Story of Jonquils 
BY EDITH MARY IRVINE-RIVERA 


}* the working section of San Juan, 
Porto Rico’s capital, is a district 
called Puerta de Tierra. The Spaniards 
gave it this name some three centuries 
ago and so it has ever remained the 
“gateway to earth,” the meaning of 
Puerta de Tierra in its literal sense. It 
is certainly anything but the gateway to 
heaven, for perhaps in no part of Porto 
Rico is there a more degraded and per- 
verse atmosphere. But in every district 
the world over there is something to be 
found which stands out above the murk 
and mire, and by its magnetic force 
touches the heart of humanity and brings 
about radical changes in the community, 
and so the Baptist Christian Center is 
serving in this capacity in congested, 
sin-sick Puerta de Tierra. 

The big Baptist Church where the 
Christian Center is located commands 
an important site on Ponce de Leon 
Avenue, the main thoroughfare leading 
out of San Juan. A tired woman drop- 
ping in on her way from office the other 
day was greeted by some jonquils deftly 
placed on a small stand and some real 
English ivy gracefully adorning the cozy 
porch. Noise, heat, cement wall and 
hard pavements had been her lot all that 
day, but the yellow jonquils and the 
missionary’s smile as they greeted her 
gave her a new lease on life. It was 
easy for this woman to realize what the 
influence of this quiet spot with its neat- 
ness, coziness, cleanliness and order, and 
the spirit of the Master pervading the 
atmosphere, must mean to the homes 
and hearts within its reach. 

Aside from the different young people’s 
and women’s societies that are guided 
and advised by those in charge of the 
Christian Center, there is a day school 
which is recognized by the Department 
of Education and provides first grade 
instruction to 97 children. In connec- 
tion with the Christian Center work 
great interest is taken in the various ac- 
tivities of the church, and the leaders 
of these different departments who are 
products of the church find the Christian 
Center workers always ready to cooper- 
ate, give suggestions, and help in put- 
ting over any big event planned. 

To the benighted people of the com- 
munity, brought up in ignorance and 
poverty, the Christian Center becomes 
an almost unlimited source for good 
from which flow kindness, sympathy, ad- 
vice, cheer, day in and day out. Moth- 
ers who have washed and ironed all day, 


children whose little lives are handi- 
capped for lack of proper food and the 
most essential health conditions, “shut- 
ins” who have to bear their affliction in 
comfortless surroundings, all know that 
in the Christian Center someone is think- 
and planning for them, and inspiring the 
teachers and missionaries to greater 
achievements for them, and her far- 
reaching influence is bringing about a 
radical change in the entire district. 

The Daily Vacation School organized 
by this Christian Center has rendered a 
distinctly beneficial service for years 
past by carrying its influence to homes 
where poverty and squalor abound, and 
by keeping little hands busy in making 
stars and baskets and letters and every- 
thing imaginable to veer the tender 
minds and hearts in the right direction. 
The older boys and girls also have 
classes in crafts and needlework and 
learn to make a variety of useful ar- 
ticles, while at the same time they are 
all given religious and moral training 
throughout the entire vacation school. 
This year a larger number of children 
attended the Daily Vacation School and 
25 new families were brought in touch 
with the church and its activities by this 
means. 

So if the graceful jonquils were asked 
to tell what they know about the Chris- 
tian Center and the lady in charge of it 
they would introduce you to Miss Lydia 
Huber, long experienced in the religious 
and social welfare work of Porto Rico. 
They would tell you of her years of con- 
secrated service in which hundreds of 
people have been blessed and brought to 
know Christ through her faithful min- 
istrations. They would tell you that 
often she is planning Sunday school pag- 
eants and young people’s union special 
programs long into the night, and that 
all this is being done in a most quiet and 
unostentatious way; and then they 
would tell you that there are great proj- 
ects on hand for this Christian Center. 
For instance, a Baby and Pre-natal Clinic 
to which would be admitted the children 
as well as the mothers of the children 
who attend the kindergarten would fill 
a great gap. Also organized play for the 
children by means of a_ thoroughly 
equipped playground. Other dreams 
which it is hoped will come true some 
day are a Reading Room, a Parents’ 
Club and a Night School for Parents. 
The jonquils would also say that the 
sooner these projects can be carried out 
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the sooner will come lasting results from 
this region where vice and degradation 
and ignorance lurk on every hand. 


The Baptist Christian Center of Puer- 
ta de Tierra is now reaching 250 fami- 
lies, but it would reach twice that many 
were it possible to carry out these other 
projects, and it will continue to reach 
out more and more each day with its 
present working facilities, for the jon- 
quils continue to bloom, bringing sun- 
shine into weary lives, and the ivy 
spreads and tells of tender solicitude, and 
the sturdy heart of Miss Huber, full of 
unflinching faith, throbs to the rhythm 
of the large opportunities that await her 
as she leads on in the giving of inspira- 
tion to her co-workers, laying a founda- 
tion for Christian character in the com- 
munity, building up a program of activi- 
ties that will direct and enrich the lives 
and develop the experience of the people 
with whom she comes in contact. 

Let us thank God for such spots as 
these. Let us thank God that in beau- 
tiful Porto Rico, where just a few years 
back the gospel of Jesus Christ was un- 
heard, today there are many preaching 
places. Let us thank Him too that, 
while many of the churches of the island 
were destroyed in the recent cyclone, 
His truth is marching on and His word 
is preached in every hamlet and city of 
the island; and again let us thank Him 
that like oases in the desert these Chris- 
tian Centers either on a large or small 
scale are portraying the Christ life to 
the people of the community, and slowly 
but surely changing their vision of things 
and constraining them to follow Him 
whom to know is life Eternal. 


From Porto Rico to El Salvador 
AN IMPORTANT TRANSFER 


In December there sailed from Porto 
Rico for El Salvador a new missionary, 
Rev. José L. Delgado, to be stationed in 
San Salvador, the capital of this Central 
American republic. He will assist Gen- 
eral Missionary Todd in visiting the 
churches, in holding pastors’ institutes, 
and in the general supervision of the 
field. This appointment marks a new 
departure in Baptist missions in Latin 
America. It is in line with the policy of 
entrusting Latin Americans with larger 
responsibilities. Mr. Delgado is a grad- 
uate of the University of Porto Rico and 
of the Evangelical Seminary. For the 
past few years he has been pastor of the 
church in Rio Piedras, and has been suc- 
cessful in evangelizing many of the stu- 
dents in that educational center. 
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NEW BUILDING OF THE YOKOHAMA MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Dedication in Yokohama 


BY J. HOWARD COVELL 


Sunday, September 23, 1928, was a 
great day at the Yokohama Memorial 
Church, for their reconstructed building 
was dedicated with a fine company as- 
sembled and a notable group of speakers, 
foremost among whom was Mayor Ari- 
yoshi, our Christian statesman. He 
spoke for ten or fifteen minutes, until 
half past three; while he had another en- 
gagement at three elsewhere. 

The sermon was by Pastor-Emeritus 
Ueyama, who recalled many historical 
events connected with the church. Dr. 
Tenny, bearing greetings from the Mis- 
sion, also mentioned certain things which 
make this institution the outstanding one 
in the history of Japanese Baptists. Its 
original membership was entirely made 
up of foreigners. Its pastors for many 
years were foreigners. It was, of course, 
the first Baptist church in Japan. 

The dedication which was to have been 
held on September 2, 1923, was prevented 
by the earthquake and fire of the previous 
day, which completely destroyed the in- 
terior of the structure. The reinforced 
concrete frame stood and has been re- 
vamped to make a beautiful exterior. 
The interior is also very pleasing, and the 
church is to be congratulated on being 
able to worship in such a place after so 
many years of waiting. To Mr. Fisher 
and Dr. Tenny goes much credit for hav- 
ing supervised the work on the building, 
which is a memorial to Dr. Nathan 
Brown, its first pastor, Dr. A. A. Ben- 
nett, its later pastor, Dr. John L. Dear- 
ing, and Mrs. Carpenter. Mr. Tokita, 
the pastor, is an energetic and forward 
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looking man, whom Japanese Baptists 
and missionaries esteem highly. 
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New Books of Value 


The Philosophy of Religion, by Ed- 
ward E. Richardson, makes three claims 
for itself: to show the finality of Chris- 
tianity in an absolute sense; to set forth 
the teaching of trinitarianism and put it 
upon a philosophical or logical basis; and 
to indicate some of the unsound philo- 
sophical positions in other religions. 
These are pretty large claims, and quite 
a task even for a philosopher. The au- 
thor certainly puts forth an original and 
curious theory of the origin and nature 
of the Trinity. The book is not easy 
reading, and often is puzzling. To quote 
a single sentence in point, an argument 
to prove that reason is the true starting 
point of science, philosophy and religion, 
and is the absolute reality, is closed 
thus: “This discussion may be summed 
up by saying that any attempt to reason 
reason out reasons reason in.” Prof. 
Richardson shows that he has read 
widely and devoted much of what he 
terms “reflective thought” to the sub- 
jects he discusses, but he rightly warns 
that they are “somewhat abstruse.” 
(Judson Press; $1.50 net.) 

The Christian Experience of the Holy 
Spirit, by H. Wheeler Robinson, D. D., 
is a new volume in the Library of Con- 
structive Theology, which takes Experi- 
ence as its starting point. From that 
point of view the author, who is Prin- 
cipal of Regent’s College, considers with 
great thoroughness and ample scholar- 
ship the work of the Holy Spirit. It 
is well said that there is probably no 
doctrine about which Christians have 
hazier views than that of the Holy Spirit. 
Any study that can throw light upon it 
is heartily to be welcomed. This sturdy 
book of 288 large pages does that in 
satisfying degree. The thought is as clear 
as the style, and the faith and compre- 
hension of the author transform the read- 
ing into a special and uplifting experi- 
ence in itself. This is a book for minis- 
ters who insist on taking time to think 
through great themes, both for their own 
sakes and their people’s. That it is the 
fruit of fifteen years of thought, as the 
author tells us, the work bears evidence. 
That it is a work of love is also apparent. 
(Harper & Brothers; $3.) 

The Kingdom Without Frontiers, by 
Hugh Martin, was written especially for 





the Student Christian Movement, to 
bring out the witness of the Bible to the 
missionary purpose of God. Its conten- 
tion is that the Bible is a missionary 
book not because it contains isolated 
texts with a missionary flavor, but be- 
cause the main line of argument that 
binds together its volumes is the expo- 
sition, unfolding and gradual execution 
of a missionary purpose. It is clearly 
written, and traces the development of 
the missionary idea through the Old and 
New Testaments down to the present 
quest for the City of God. (The Mac- 
millan Co.; $1.) 

The Humanity of God, by John Wright 
Buckham, will hold place among the 
really significant books of the day. Faith 
in God our Father, its validity and rea- 
sonableness and results, are set forth 
with rare beauty and power. In the light 
of history and philosophy, the author 
maintains the position that Personal 
Theism as symbolized in Divine Father- 
hood is as good as any other philosophy 
of the universe—and better; better be- 
cause it betters those who hold it—offer- 
ing them a practical working principle 
which sweetens, greatens and harmonizes 
life as nothing else does. This is a 
book to live with till its spirit has been 
caught and one is carried to its elevated 
plane of faith and life. A tonic for the 
spiritual life. Just the book to place 
in the hands of the college man who is 
trying to solve religious problems. (Har- 
pers; $2.50.) 

Foreign Missions Under Fire, by Cor- 
nelius H. Patton of the American Board. 
is a series of dialogs which deal in 
sprightly and effective way with the large 
number of attacks that have been made 
in recent years upon the missionary en- 
terprise and the board of missions. The 
dialogs include the lawyer, the business 
man, the pastor, the chairman of the 
church missionary committee, the college 
student, and the editor of the religious 
paper. All the stock charges and criti- 
cisms come up for consideration. Dr. 
Patton knows the facts, and puts them 
in a form that can be used with effect 
in church and missionary meetings. The 
little book is timely. Many testimonies 
concerning the value of missions are 
given. (Pilgrim Press, Boston; $1 in 
cloth, 60c. in paper.) 
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The Kingdom in the States, by Frank 
W. Padelford, is the Story of State Mis- 
sions retold, bringing the record down to 
date, and recording the many and signal 
changes since the publication of Dr. 
Padelford’s book on “The Common- 
wealths and the Kingdom,” which came 
out fifteen years ago. As he says, 
“since that day a vast amount of water 
has gone under the bridge.” The New 
World Movement involved a complete 
reorganization of the denominational 
machinery in which the state conven- 
tions took a position of new importance. 
In this volume we now have the present 
status of the denominational work 
clearly stated, and the state work is 
fully described. The Department of 
Missionary Education has rendered fine 
service in making this volume available. 
It should find place in reading circles 
and study courses. (Judson Press; $1 
in cloth, 60c. in paper.) 

The Master, a Life of Jesus Christ, by 
Walter Russell Bowie, rector of Grace 
Church, New York, has many elements 
of charm in its reverent delineation of 
the Supreme Life. Dr. Bowie has laid 
the emphasis of his effort to interpret 
the meaning ‘of the life of Jesus upon 
the human side of the story. While he 
does not deny the supernatural he cer- 
tainly minimizes it, and his explanations 
of the miracles are far from satisfactory. 
But when this has been said, the truth 
remains that among the many recent 
lives of Christ this is one of the clearest 
and best, carrying a glow with it, and 
holding close to the gospel narratives 
while bringing out the beauties and sig- 
nificance of the teaching and life of the 
Master. It is a book that laymen will 
find attractive, and teachers enjoy be- 
cause of the intelligent background it 
provides for its dramatic pictures. Dr. 
Bowie writes from the poetic angle and 
with poet’s vision. (Scribner’s; $2.50.) 

Pen Pictures on Calvary, by Bernard 
C. Clausen, illustrates the dramatic 
power of the preacher who draws crowds 
to the First Baptist Church in Syracuse 
from Sunday to Sunday and thrills them 
by his vivid and moving presentation of 
the gospel themes. Dr. Clausen is pre- 
eminently a master of what may be 
termed picture preaching, seizing on and 
setting forth with passion the vital points 
he seeks to impress. In these pen- 
pictures on Calvary one can feel the 
intensity of feeling that must have swept 
over the audience during the descriptions 
that touched the deeps of the Saviour’s 
agony as He passed through the Cross 
to the Crown. (Revell; $1.50.) 

(For other reviews see page 190) 
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THE Baptist CHuRCH in Lodz, Po- 
land, has just celebrated fifty years of its 
history as a fully constituted church, 
though the first baptisms in the city took 
place ten years earlier. The church is 
German-speaking; it gained great 
strength during the years before the 
War, though unhappily never succeeded 
in making any appeal to the strictly 
Polish population. The hero of the ear- 
lier years of the community was the 
Rev. Karl Ondra, who served as minis- 
ter for ten years, and he has been fol- 
lowed by a number of well-known men, 
including the Rev. F. Brauer, now head 
of the Preachers’ School in Lodz, and the 
Rev. E. Kupsch, now secretary of the 
German-speaking Baptist Union in Po- 
land. The Rev. Otto Lenz, who was 
present at the Toronto Congress, is the 
present minister of the Church. At one 
period this church in Lodz had the larg- 
est membership of any church on the 
European continent. It is still a numer- 
ous and influential community, though 
outstripped in numbers by! churches in 
Germany and other lands. 
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IT HAS BEEN planned to hold the first 
Latin-American Baptist Conference in 
1930. The dates are June 22-29. The 
general crganizations of Baptist churches 
in each of the South American countries 
will be represented. Local churches that, 
because of peculiar conditions, are un- 
affiliated, as well as missionary societies 








actively engaged in work in any of these 
countries, are invited to send messen- 
gers. The number of messengers is un- 
limited, except for Brazil. The meeting 
place will be the First Baptist Church 
in Rio de Janeiro. The chairman of the 
committee making arrangements is the 
Rev. F. F. Soren, and the corresponding 
secretary is Dr. S. L. Watson. The 
World Alliance will be represented in this 
conference by the General Secretary, and 
by Dr. R. B. Ray, Foreign Secretary of 
the Southern Convention of the U. S. A. 
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From GuRZALLA, South India, the fol- 
lowing report has been received: ‘The 
thirty-first annual session of the Telugu 
Baptist Convention was entertained at 
Gurzalla. What impressed the visitors 
was the absence of a caste spirit among 
the newer Christians, their complete 
merging of themselves in the mass of 
delegates of humbler origin, and the 
hearty fellowship enjoyed by all. Chris- 
tians from six castes worked harmo- 
niously in preparing food for the Indian 
delegates. The 218 delegates repre- 
sented 60 churches throughout the Tel- 
egu Mission and were said to be from 
fifteen different castes.” 
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Rev. AND Mrs. Raymonp B. BUKER, 
en route from their station in Mong 
Mong, via Upper Burma, to Rangoon 
and the November Missionaries’ Con- 


BAPTIST LEADERS FROM RUSSIA PRESENT AT ANNUAL BAPTIST CONFERENCE IN NEW YORK. 


ferences, did not want for unusual ex- 
periences. The first 12 days of the 
journey they rode and walked over 
mountain ranges, through jungles, ford- 
ing rivers and wading streams, and, after 
the first day, cared for twenty-four of 
the natives of their party who had been 
stricken suddenly with fever. “Space 
will not permit telling of the rains that 
came during the first eight days, of the 
wild animals we saw, the treacherous 
bridges we crossed, or yet of the glori- 
ous country through which we passed,” 
Mr. Buker wrote. “We are indeed 
happy to be here among our American 
friends.” 
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IN A LEPER clinic at Santipore, Bengal- 
Orissa, conducted by the Government, 
evangelistic preaching by our mission- 
aries is being done. As the patients wait 
to be treated they hear of a Great Phy- 
sician who can heal sin-sick souls and put 
new life into wasted bodies. 
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Or THE West African Conference, 
and the Jubilee Conference of Congo 
Protestant Missions, Leslie A. Hook 
writes: “Perhaps none of us has grasped 
the meaning of all that was done at that 
Conference. Color was forgotten and 
we thrilled as we listened to the mes- 
sages delivered by our black brothers. 
They brought us new light and a new 
inspiration. We saw, in them, what 
Africa will be if she becomes Christian.” 








REV. BORIS W. BOOKIN, 


PASTOR SECOND AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH IN NEW YORK, MINISTERING TO POLES, ITALIANS, RUSSIANS, ESTHONIANS, 
CHINESE AND AMERICANS, IS FIFTH FROM LEFT IN THE FRONT ROW 
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IN THE LAST annual report from Rev. 
A. M. Boggs, from the Narsaravupet, 
South India, field he tells of some literary 
work that has been accomplished during 
the past year. “Mrs. Boggs’ spare time 
has been filled with the preparation of 
marginal references for the Telugu Old 
Testament. This work was begun about 
ten years ago, at the request of the Secre- 
tary of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. She hopes to complete this work 
during the coming year. I have been try- 
ing to complete a text-book on Moham- 
medanism in Telugu. In addition to this 
I have had the task of Governor of the 
Board for Examinations of Missionaries 
in all the South Indian vernaculars. Last 
November, 120 took the examinations, 
and 70 are taking them this hot season in 
the hills.”’ 

Ky 

BENEDICT COLLEGE, Columbia, S. C., 
has been added to the list of our colleges 
which have received Class A rating by the 
Department of Education of North Car- 
olina, which, as an organization, has been 
interested in the determination of the 
comparative scholastic standing of higher 
institutions of learning. The four other 
home mission schools given recognition 
are Virginia Union University, More- 
house College, Shaw University and 


Bishop College. 
Www? 


WorpD FRoM CHAOYANG, China, states: 
“Chaoyang ordains two young men for 
the ministry.” It has taken years of 
faithful service on the part of Chris- 
tian missionaries to bring this about. 
There have been those who have in pre- 
vious years been scholastically fitted, yet 
the hesitancy on the part of these young 
Chinese to accept ordination has been 
due, in part, to the feeling that they 
should not bear the name of “pastor.” 
This, they considered, was a name to 
be kept’ sacred to the office of mission- 
ary. One young man, though declaring 
himself unworthy of the office, said he 
was ready for ordination. 


Wwe 


Rev. James McCompss, for twenty- 
one years the greatly beloved pastor of 
the Indian Baptist Church of Tuskegee, 
Oklahoma, died at his home December 
6, 1928. He spent his life among the 
Creek Indians, having attended Bacone 
College in order to prepare himself for 
the ministry. His influence extended 
beyond the confines of his own com- 
munity and church. For seven years he 
was moderator of the Muskogee-Semi- 
nole and Wichita Indian Baptist Associ- 
ation. His influence was one of the im- 
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portant factors that led up to the setting 
aside for educational purposes by the 
Creek Nation of the land which is the 
present site of Bacone College. 


Ww 


THE Pyrmnmana Agricultural School, 
Pyinmana, Burma, held its Ninth Work- 
ers’ Institute September 19-27. Hun- 
dreds of people unable to take the regular 
course attend the summer course. 
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SAILED 


From New York, January 3, on the 
Augustus, Rev. and Mrs. A. F. Merrill 
and small daughter, Joan, for Assam. 

From San Francisco, January 4, on the 
President Lincoln, Rev. and Mrs. Fred B. 
Ford and small daughter Janet, for the 
Philippine Islands. 


ARRIVED 


Dr. Howard M. Freas, of Banza Man- 
teke, Belgian Congo, in New York, 
December 18. 

Rev. John Firth, of North Lakimpur, 
Assam, in New York, January 17. 


BORN 


To Rev. and Mrs. Victor H. Sword, 
of Jorhat, Assam, a daughter, Decem- 
ber 26. 

To Rev. and Mrs. Harold Young, of 
Bana, Burma, a daughter, January 3. 

To Rev. and Mrs D. Lamson, of 
Shanghai, East China, a son, December. 

To Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Dudrow, of 
Rangoon, Burma, a daughter, January 9. 


DIED 


Rev. James R. Bailey, M.D., of Impur, 
Assam, in Calcutta, December 8. 

Philip James, infant son of Rev. and 
Mrs. P. J. McLean, Jr., of Huchow, East 
China, at Orangebrook, South Carolina, 
January 9. 





AN ILLUSTRATED lecture on building 
requirements for the Bible school has 
been prepared by the Department of 
Architecture of the Home Mission So- 
ciety. Preparatory to this lecture letters 
were written to thirty churches occupy- 
ing new or improved church school 
quarters which the department planned 
for them. The testimony received from 
the pastors of these churches as to the 
value of their new building arrangements 
for the church school is heartening. Al- 
most unanimous!y they gave the build- 
ing credit for a large part of the in- 
creased interest of teachers and pupils, 
and for the greater efficiency now pos- 
sible in the handling of the school. 


WU 


CoLorADo has made remarkable prog- 
ress in commerce, industry and popula- 
tion during the past fifteen years, yet, 
while the population has increased 25 
percent, the membership of Baptist 
churches has increased more than 100 
percent. This is a notable record. 
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THE NINTH WorKERS’ Institute of the 
Pyinmana Agricultural School was held 
as scheduled, at Pyinmana, Burma, dur- 
ing the week of September 19-27. Saya 
Ba Han of the Seminary, was the leading 
spirit of the Institute. At the Consecra- 
tion Service at the close of the session, 
two young boys went forward and stated 
their desire to go to the Seminary. 
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At BHupDRAK, BENGAL OrIssA, where 
a Christian church has very recently 
been organized, there was a baptismal 
service. Four young girls stood with 
a little company beneath the large ban- 
yan tree near the tank. After a short 
but beautiful service these four girls 
were baptized by Pastor Rajani Moha- 
patra. The service was watched by a 
group of non-Christians from the local 
railway community, who later merged 
with those near the tank. 


www 


THE SZECHUAN Baptist Convention 
of West China is conducting home mis- 
sion work among some of their people, 
the Lolos. When Rev. D. G. Graham, 
traveling from Suifu to Ningyuen, 
reached the territory where this work 
was being carried on he found that he 
had no need for the armed escorts who 
had been accompanying him through 
other areas of that section. A Christian 
mission school and evangelistic work 
had made it possible for him to travel 
in safety among these peoples. 
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THE MEMBERS of the first Comanche 
Baptist church west of Lawton, known 
as the Deyo Church, are making ready 
for a new building. At the time of the 
death of Rev. E. C. Deyo more than 
$1,000 was on deposit for this purpose. 
The fund is now about $2,500 in cash, 
with another $1,000 nearly in sight and 
more expected. The Comanches ap- 
pointed committees to go ahead as fast 
as possible with the work. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN and Baptist 
young people’s societies of the Philip- 
pine Islands have a union convention. 
The decision, some thirteen years ago, 
to call the local societies throughout the 
district Christian Endeavor Societies 
has made this organization possible. The 
Christian Endeavor Convention was held 
this year in San José, beginning Novem- 
ber 28th. Despite a typhoon which 
kept many away, there were 19 of the 
26 societies represented. A splendid 
group of young people was assembled at 
each session of the convention. 








ABOUT THE JUDSON FUND 
“ANN JUDSON’S HOPE CHEST” 


The ship had sailed down the river 
and had cast anchor a moment before 
setting out to sea. A young woman 
faced the captain determinedly. “You 
must put me off,” she said. “I am go- 
ing back to Rangoon.” 

Ann Judson had left her heart in Ran- 
goon among the Burmese, whose lan- 
guage she had just learned. There she 
had put all her hopes for the women, 
for schools and doctors to help them, 
for more missionaries to tell them about 
Jesus. And as she hoped for Burma 
she remembered the other strange, un- 
known countries where there were 
women who needed her even as those 
about her. 

A hundred years have seen Ann Jud- 
son’s hopes multiplied by the hopes of 
the missionaries who followed her, until 
now they are large indeed. But the 
work which has been stafted must be 
done well; schools must have new build- 
ings and larger dormitories, equipment 
must be replaced, native staffs must be 
enlarged, loan funds for students must 
be established. Therefore, the Judson 
Fund. 

“Ann Judson’s Hope Chest” is the 
charming new program prepared for 
women who would interest their friends 
in the Judson Fund. Accompanying it 
are other leaflets about the Judson Fund 
—‘Ann Judson’s Fan,” a leaflet that may 
be used as a favor; “Woman Power,” 
“The Trail of the Christian Woman,” 
“Human Ore” and “Houses That Grew 
Tired of Standing.” All may be secured, 
free, at headquarters. 


A CABLE TO ONGOLE 


A cable has been sent to the other side 
of the world, “At last a nurse is really 
coming to Ongole,”’ and both the people 
of Ongole and Miss Maude McDaniel, 
of Paterson, N. J., are joyous because 
the Judson Fund has made possible that 
cable. Miss McDaniel, with her train- 
ing in the Paterson General Hospital, 
not to mention a degree from Anderson 
College and four and a half years. of 
teaching experience, is splendidly pre- 
pared for her work in the Clough Memo- 
rial Hospital. For twelve years she has 
been a student volunteer, and although 
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HELPING HAND 
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her home is in Lake City, South Caro- 
lina, she is at present a member of the 
First Baptist Church of Paterson. The 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society is proud to be sending such 
a fine representative. Miss McDaniel 
is the fourth missionary whom the Jud- 
son Fund has sent to help the women 
and children of the Orient; the salaries 
and equipment for five more are in- 
cluded in the Judson Fund budget. 


NEW SCHOOLS FOR OLD 


Night in the tropics, closing swiftly, 
shutting in completely—no friendly twi- 
light; after the brilliance unpaintable of 
the sunset, the batlike wings of the 
night. Three hundred girls lay down on 
the ground with the protection of only 
one matron. A slow, stealthy shadow 
from the jungle—and before anyone 
could call for help, the matron had been 
bound and robbed and one of the girls 
had been cut on the ear, a mark of 
shame in India. No wonder Kavali is 
waiting anxiously for new dormitories. 
It is hard to teach hygiene, self-respect 
and cleanliness when the girls must sleep 
in rows so close to one another that 
arms and legs get tangled in the night. 

No weather is wetter and no rain is 
more drenching than that of Burma in 
the rainy season. But when girls hurry 
out of the rain into the “School With a 
Roof Like a Sieve” they never expect 
to keep dry. The “School With a Roof 
Like a Sieve” is housed in a chapel 
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which was built fifty years ago. Work- 
men are brought to fix the roof, but they 
refuse to attempt it. “It is too dan- 
gerous,” they say. So the girls of the 
Tavoy School do the best they can with 
large leaves and thatch, and try to avoid 
the puddles on the floor. 

Little primary schools hidden away in 
the villages of the Garo Hills teach 1,800 
girls the Bible and the beginnings of 
the three Rs. Only 160 of these girls 
can go to school after the third grade, 
for Tura is the only middle school for 
Garo girls and Tura’s building and dor- 
mitory are so tiny that even 160 girls 
crowd it beyond its capacity. 

The Judson Fund will answer the pleas 
of many schools whose buildings are too 
old and decrepit to use and whose dor- 
mitories are too small to accommodate 
all the girls who would come. 


QUESTION MARKS IN AFRICA 


With arms akimbo, blue-turbanned 
head thrown back, the leader of the 
palaver faced Mrs. Goodman after the 
meeting at Banza Manteke. Behind her 
stood several hundred women, the red 
and blue and yellow of their calico 
dresses in striking contrast with the 
black of their faces. Each had a baby 
straddling her hip or the tiny hands of 
a toddler clutching her skirts. This was 
the first time these women had been to- 
gether in a meeting, for their husbands 
had considered them much too ignorant 
to understand anything but the making 
of gardens and the caring for children. 
“You haven’t the brains of a hen,” each 
had been told since babyhood. 

The leader seemed a little puzzled, a 
little defiant, as she faced the white 
women. “Why don’t the Baptists have 
as many schools in Congo Belge as the 





GIRLS OF THE TAVOY MISSION SCHOOL IN. BURMA 
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DR. KANTHAMMA AND THREE OF HER 
PATIENTS AT NELLORE 


Catholics have?” she asked. “What is 
the money used for which comes from 
America?” 

Question after question followed. 
“Why—why—why——?””_ And travel- 
ing across the ocean those questions 
reach the women of America. “Why 
have you neglected the women of 
Africa?” 

Their position has been lower than 
that of the women of the Orient. As 
babies they are valued because of the 
dowries they will bring to their fathers, 
but as women they are considered no 
more than the chattel of their husbands. 
As old women they do not have the pres- 
tige of head of the family which their 
yellow-skinned sisters enjoy. Since a 
father who will let his unmarried daugh- 
ters leave the village is almost unknown, 
very few African girls have gone to 
school. Even today twenty girls in a 
boarding school is considered a large 
number. 

Not only must they be told the love 
of Jesus, but they must be taught the 
esteem which Christianity brings to 
women. Again the Judson Fund -can 
help, for a large sum has been desig- 
nated for the strengthening of evan- 
gelism. 


NEW HELPERS 


Very much like a Madonna she looks 
with the tiny one in her arms and the 
other little ones clinging to her fingers. 
She is a doctor, the daughter of an In- 
dian Christian minister, and a graduate 
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of Nellore High School, as well as the 
Woman’s Medical College at Ludhiana. 
She is now the medical assistant to Nel- 
lore. Dr. Helen Benjamin wrote about 
her: “Dr. Kanthamma is such a help 
in the hospital, we doubt whether we 
could get along at all without her.” As 
a missionary she goes about among her 
patients telling them stories that they 
remember long after they have recov- 
ered. She is especially popular among 
the high caste and Mohammedan women 
with whom she does a wonderful work. 
Always when off duty, whether in her 
home or on the compound, she is sur- 
rounded by a group of women. 

Each year there are many Christian 
leaders like Dr. Kanthamma who are 
graduated from our training schools and 
are anxious to do active Christian work; 
each year there are missionaries who 
are waiting for helpers, but because the 
budget does not have enough salaries 
for native leaders many of them must 
accept other positions. The Judson 
Fund will help employ the trained physi- 
cians, nurses, Bible women and teachers 
who are needed. 


IN A LITTLE TIN HOSPITAL 


No well-appointed hospital awaited 
Dr. Catharine Mabie when she arrived 
in Banza Manteke twenty-five years ago. 
With a little wooden dispensary and a 
two-roomed building of corrugated iron 
she started to work. Every morning 
when the bell announced the opening 
of the dispensary there was a crowd of 
black people who had walked many 
miles, waiting with their jars and tin 
cans and bottles to get the medicine 
which would heal their bodies. And al- 
ways Dr. Mabie gave them medicine 
which would heal their souls as well. 

Long trips to distant villages, encoun- 
ters with jungle animals, dangerous 
crossings of swollen rivers, all-night vig- 
ils in the “little tin hospital,’ Bible 
classes for the children, classes, too, 
where the mothers could learn cooking 
and cleanliness and care of their chil- 
dren, as well as the gospel message— 
twenty-five years have passed quickly. 
Dr. Mabie has seen the people of Bel- 
gian Congo lose their fear of evil spirits 
and fetishes and accept the love of Jesus. 
She has seen hundreds of these people 
gather in a great Jubilee to celebrate 
fifty years of mission work in Belgian 
Congo. 

In recognition of her twenty-five years 
of service, Dr. Mabie was presented with 
a gold medal at a tea given in her honor 
by the members of the Board of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
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Mission Society. Mrs. Goodman ex- 
pressed the gratitude which the Society 
felt to have such a representative as 
Dr. Mabie. 


A LIFE OF SERVICE 


Burma was ever the love of Miss 
Mary Ranney, and when she died on 
November 24, 1928, there were many 
friends who knew that her beautiful per- 
sonality and devoted service had been 
a priceless gift to Burma. She was born 
in Toungoo, but after living in Amer- 
ica her return to Burma was not until 
she had served as treasurer of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society of the West. For many 
years she was assistant treasurer of the 
American Baptist Missionary Press in 
Rangoon, but when the need for teach- 
ers became acute she took charge first 
of the school at Sagaing and later of 
the entire station. After a trip to Amer- 
ica to regain her health and a short 
term in Toungoo, she returned to Cali- 
fornia, where she spent the last few 
years of her life. As with the rest of 
her missionary family, her name will 
be remembered as one of the outstand- 
ing messengers in the Orient. 


* * o* 


AT THE JANUARY meeting, the Board 
passed a resolution expressing appreci- 
ation of Miss Evelyn Cranska, whose 
services to the Judson Fund have been 
given entirely at her own expense. 





DR. MABIE IN HER DISPENSARY AT 
KIMPESE IN BELGIAN CONGO 
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A Christian Americanization 
Picture 
By Ipa M. CHEEsBROUGH, Missionary 
for Brooklyn 


For some reason, perhaps because it is 
still near Christmas time, as I write, I 
am thinking of a group of Jews. I had 
gone into a second-hand furniture store 
on a business errand. The errand led 
me to the basement. During the trans- 
action the dealer was saying, “So you 
believe there is a God? A person don’t 
know what to think these days. You 
read so much—it’s Nature, it’s this and 
that. The other Sunday I was at home, 
not well. I sat outdoors. I watched 
the string of people go by to church. 
Among them, I thought, there must be 
some who believe in God. Now you 
come in and look me in the face and 
say you know there is a God.” We sat 
down on rickety chairs in the basement 
and talked of God and Christ and man 
and spirit. As I left he remarked, “This 
is all new breath and assurance for my 
heart.” 

A few days later an errand led me to 
the shop of a Jew noted as a fine art 
mechanic. Again I was asked to tarry 
for a talk. Away from synagogue at- 
tendance, this humble-spirited Jew was 
basing this daily living on the example 
of Christ, with no realization of how 
near he was to the Master. So artlessly 
he allowed glimpse after glimpse into 
his mind and heart. We talked of the 
One who had shown us this way of life. 
Ten days later, when I returned for the 
work, I found that he had died very 
suddenly. 

Another, a Rumanian Jewish tailor. 
It was the dinner hour, so few came into 
the shop, and we talked of the children, 
how the oldest daughter had married a 
Gentile without telling the parents until 
after the marriage, and how he could not 
turn her out, although all their Jewish 
acquaintances demanded it of them. “I 
watched the man. He lives a real Chris- 
tian, treats us with respect. My home 
is still theirs.’ And then, we, too, 
talked of changing view points, a grow- 
ing understanding and the Revealer, 
Christ. As I left he gave me his home 
address and asked me to call on his wife. 

And the other incident told me by a 
volunteer recently: “I sought long for 
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the right sort of a Christmas card to 
send a Jewish girl I know. At last I 
found one with the Star and a message 
of the hope that the Christ might be- 
come the guiding Star unto all truth, in 
her heart. She came to thank me for 
the card and particularly, the message. 
She said, ‘I’m thinking much about 
that.’ ” 

I feel that my space is gone, and I 
think I would like to have it thus—just 
the little picture of “Walking with the 
Jew.” 


Evidence of Growing Faith 


Matters of great importance are some- 
times wrapped in a very small bundle 
of words. Good Horse, a Crow Indian 
at our mission at St. Xavier, Montana, 
recently testified: “If a man should 
point a gun at me and tell me to give 
up my hope in Christ and heaven, or 
he would shoot me, I should tell him to 
shoot, for I would rather be shot than 
to give up this hope that I have.” In 
his prayer that he then offered, he said: 
“O God, I have given everything to you. 
I do not even try to think my own way, 
but I want. you to do my thinking for 
me.” 

Even the children have a very definite 
sense of prayer and are often more 
thankful and trustful that those who 
have walked in the “Jesus Road” for 
many moons. Joseph Knows The 
Ground, a Crow youth, went home from 
school one evening and found his mother 
suffering intensely with a pain in her 
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ear due to the flu. She had done every- 
thing the doctor had said and many 
other things, but to no avail. Joseph 
said he thought God would cure her, 
so in his simple, childish faith he 
prayed to God. She says the pain left 
her immediately and did not return. 

This same woman, Eva Knows The 
Ground, has taken peyote (a common 
narcotic substance derived from cac- 
tus) for years. Now she is beginning 
to see the folly of it and has come 
to the decision that she will use no more 
peyote. Prayers are asked that she may 
remain true to her resolve and that her 
boy be free from that menace to grow 
up and be a leader of his people. 


Barrel Donors to Mather School 

Word came to headquarters in Janu- 
ary that many of the student and fac- 
ulty at Mather Industrial School, Beau- 
fort, S. C., had been stricken with the 
“flu” and pneumonia. This of course 
meant that the teachers were doing 
double and triple duty in some places 
besides helping with the nursing. Miss 
Edgerly, the principal, has asked us to 
give this word of explanation to friends 
who have sent barrels and packages to 
Mather School. Some of these gifts 
have been put aside until there was time 
to open them and consequently “thank 
yous” will be delayed, but meanwhile 
the folks at Mather want you to know 
that they appreciate your kindness and 


_will acknowledge the packages as soon 


as circumstances permit. 


The Japanese Woman’s Home 


“So many of the people have asked for 
a picture of the Japanese Woman’s 
Home,” writes Esther McCollough, mis- 
sionary at Seattle, “that I wish Misstons 
would print this picture.” So here it is. 
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A complete story of this interesting 
Christian Center work may be found in 
the leaflets, Along the Pacific, On Oppor- 
tunity’s Threshold, and in the lecture, 
Christian Contacts with the Orientals. 


A Memorial Gift 


There was great rejoicing at the Janu- 
ary Board meeting of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety over the announcement of a gift 
to the Society from the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial of one million 
dollars, the income only to be used for 
the present. The fund is to be known 
as the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
morial Fund. It is established by the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, 
which was founded by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Sr., in tender memory of his wife, 
whose life was devoted to leading others 
into fellowship with the Master whom 
she loved and served. The purpose of 
the fund is the promotion of the spirit 
and teachings of Christ among mankind, 
irrespective of race, color or creed. 

In behalf of the Society, the Board 
officially accepted the gift and its pro- 
visions with deepest appreciation to the 
donors and with great rejoicing over the 
possibility of strengthening the work 
and extending the teachings of Christ 
throughout the whole world. 

Mrs. George Caleb Moor, President. 


An Indian Program 


BY MILDRED CUMMINGS, SUPERVISOR 
WESTERN DIVISION 


(Miss Cummings writes that she has 
used this program with a group of Chi- 
nese young folks taking the parts most 
effectively.) 

Directions: Have a campfire made of 
electric light globes covered with red 
paper and wood. ‘Those taking part 
should be dressed as Indians, and the 
parts given to fit types when possible. 
Have entire assembly of Indians seated 
around the campfire with other lights 
off. A soloist dressed as an Indian 
maiden may open the meeting with an 
Indian song. At the close all join in 
singing a missionary hymn. 


1. Crow Indian 


My name is John Frost. I am the only 
ordained minister among the Crows. 
When I was seven years old my father 
was killed by a Sioux Indian. As soon as 
I was old enough to know anything, I 
vowed to kill the first Sioux I met. In 
order to be strong enough to do that, I 
often went to the mountains to fast and 
pray. Now a Sioux sits before me and I 
have no other desire in my heart than to 
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do him good. That is what the religion of 
Jesus Christ does when it enters the heart; 
it takes hate away and puts love in its 
place. The Baptists have been teaching 
my people the gospel for twenty-five years 
and many of my people are walking in the 
Jesus Road. They don’t pray to the sun 
any more and cut pieces of flesh from 
their bodies and offer to the sun. Sev- 
eral of our young men study the Bible 
with the Missionary every week and 
preach to the people on Sundays. We 
are working hard to win all our people 
from the old wicked life. I long to have 
them all know Christ as I know Him. He 
is everything to me. 


2. Piute Indian. 


I am Bode Graham. I live on the 
Piute Reservation in Nevada. The gov- 
ernment man says the Baptist Mission has 
done more for the Indians here than the 
government has. He also says that since 
the Mission was placed here there has 
been a great change for the better in the 
Indians, that of all the Indians in this 
part of the country, these cause the least 
trouble, are the most law-abiding and 
cleanest. Before my wife and I accepted 
Christ, we were always quarreling. Our 
home was not a happy one. But since 
Jesus entered our hearts we have tried to 
be more kind and considerate of each 
other and ours is now a happy one, with 
Christ as its head. 


3. Sioux Indian, 


I belong to the Sioux tribe of North 
Dakota. My people were a _ war-loving 
people. We were constantly at war not 
only with other tribes of Indians but with 
the white man as well. But many of us 
have learned to love and follow Jesus, the 
Prince of Peace, and we are much hap- 
pier. I am a preacher of the Word of 
God and shall not be satisfied until all my 
beloved people have accepted Christ and 
are trying to live a Christlike life. 
Government 


4. Schoolboy Stewart 


School. 


I am a Washoe Indian boy. I attend 
the Government School at Stewart, Ne- 
vada. There are about 450 Indian boys 
and girls in that school. The Baptists 
have two missionaries there who are 
teaching us about the Jesus Road. I 
started walking in that Road a year ago. 
When I went home last summer for vaca- 
tion, I had a very hard time. All my 
family are gamblers and most of them 
drink. I used to drink and gamble, too, 
but now I know those things are evil and 
bring much trouble to my people. So last 
summer I refused to have anything to do 
with them and tried to get my people to 
give them up. They would not, but I keep 
writing home about Jesus and every sum- 
mer I shall try to show them what Jesus 
means to me and how He helps me live a 
better, happier life than they do, and I 
am sure I shall win them. I’m so glad 
the Baptists sent those two missionaries 
to our school, 


at 


5. Mono Indian. 


Down in the central part of California, 
in the foothills of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, lives my tribe, the Monos. 
Before your missionaries came to us we 
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hated and feared the white men, because 
they had done us so much harm. When 
the missionaries came we thought they 
were like all the other white people we 
had known so we would have nothing to 
do with them. But we soon learned that 
they were different, far different from any 
white people we had ever seen, for they 
brought schools to us, would sit up night 
after night with our sick, give us food 
when we were starving, gave us clothes 
when we had no money to buy them, se- 
cured employment for us, and in many 
other ways proved to us that they really 
loved us. When we found out that the 
thing that made them different was that 
they had Jesus in their hearts, we wanted 
to learn about Him, and now many of us 
have Him in our hearts. I can never tell 
you how much the Baptists have helped 
my people by sending us missionaries. 
We need the help of all Christian people 
very much now to help us get rid of the 
places where drink is sold. Drink is the 
ruination of my people and we can never 
have a strong Christian community until 
that awful curse is removed. Why are 
such things allowed to be? If the Chris- 
tians would all band together they could 
get rid of that evil. 


6. Hopi Indian. 


I am Myra, a Hopi Indian. My people 
live out on the Arizona Desert. When I 
was a child my father did not want me to 
go to school, but I ran away because I 
wanted to learn English. After some years 
I returned to my home. The missionaries 
asked me to be their interpreter every 
Sunday, so for many years I have been in- 
terpreting the Gospel messages. At first 
I was not a Christian, but as I was inter- 
preting the Words of Life to my people, 
they became the Words of Life to me. 
Then I began working and praying for 
my family, and I prayed them all into the 
Kingdom of God. I am so thankful to the 
Baptists for sending us missionaries to 
teach us the true way of life. My people 
who still live in the old way are not happy 
and say they know the Jesus Way is the 
right way, but they are not willing to give 
up their sinful ways. They pray to the 
devil instead of to God and their religious 
services are dances at which sometimes 
very bad things happen. I hope you 
will all pray that soon all my people will 
come out of the dark life in which they 
live, into the Light of Jesus Christ. 


7. Navajo Indian. 


Iam a Navajo Indian. I live near the 
Hopis. Not many of my people are Chris- 
tians because not many missionaries have 
been sent to teach us the way. Oh, how 
my people do need the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. When one of my people is about 
to die, his friends and relatives gather 
around and sing the “Death Song.” Then 
they either carry him out on the desert to 
die alone, or leave him in the house to 
die alone. When he has gone, they usu- 
ally burn the house down, with the body 
in it. But the Christian Navajos stay 
with the dying, comforting and strength- 
ening them as they pass over into the other 
world. Why don’t the Baptists send more 
missionaries to my people? Don’t they 
know or care that my people are living in 
the worst sin, and dying without any hope? 
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Mr. Rockefeller’s Generous Gift 
to Judson College 

The American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society and the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society have 
pleasure in announcing a gift from Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller of $290,000 for the 
completion of the new buildings required 
for Judson College in Rangoon. Mr. 
Rockefeller makes this generous gift in 
consideration of the esteem and affection 
in which he has long held members of 
the Judson family, his recognition of the 
outstanding service in the furtherance 
of the Christian faith which Judson Col- 
lege is rendering throughout Burma as 
the only Christian college in that coun- 
try, and his appreciation of the manner 
in which the Burma Government, by con- 
tributing the site for the new buildings 
and one-half the cost of their erection, 
has recognized the value of this insti- 
tution in the uplifting of the Burman 
peoples. 

With this generous gift the rebuilding 
of Judson College on its new site now 
becomes an assured fact. This means a 
great opportunity for continued growth 
and for rendering still larger service in 
the training of Christian leaders for 
Burma. The new buildings are being 
erected as rapidly as possible, and sev- 
eral were formally dedicated with im- 
pressive ceremonies shortly before the 
observance of the Karen Centennial in 
Burma last October. 

Judson College is the keystone of 
Christian education in Burma. The Chris- 
tian leaders of tomorrow are in Judson 
College today. In the new constituent 
relationship with the University of Ran- 
goon every safeguard assures full liberty 
to continue to teach the Bible and Chris- 
tian truth. 


A Hospital Parade in the 
Philippines 

This is the first year that anything 
definite was done in Iloilo about hospital 
day. Previously the Mission Hospital 
had always held open house, but few 
came to see and learn the reason for 
hospitals and how sick are treated. This 
year at the instance of the Mission Hos- 
pital staff, local interest was stimulated 
which resulted in a parade in which the 
other local hospitals joined and which 


was actively supported by the Iloilo 
Medical Society and the Philippine 
Health Service. Scouts and sanitation 
inspectors joined in the parade which 
made the round of the principal streets 
of Iloilo. Apparently the parade was 
quite a success and stimulated interest 
which will probably bear increasingly 
more fruit as the years go by. Although 
large numbers of the Filipinos are ignor- 
ant and superstitious, they are coming 
to a general appreciation of hospitals and 
the professional care of the sick. Never- 
theless much remains to be done, as there 
are still large numbers of people who 
only seek hospital care as a last resort or 
never seek it at all, as they have been 
told that ‘‘people die there.”” The need 
of celebrating Hospital Day is certainly 
very evident. 

While the parade was progressing 
through the streets the hospital staff was 
prepared to receive visitors and conduct 
them through the hospital. Few, how- 
ever, showed up, although a tent erected 
on the grounds in front of the hospital 
created considerable interest. It was 
equipped with chairs, table, baby-scales, 
and literature regarding the care and 
feeding of children. One of the members 
of the Nurses’ Alumnae was in charge. 
Numerous mothers whose babies had 
been born in the hospital returned to the 
hospital on Hospital Day and we were 
very glad to see them. And so passed the 
first real Hospital Day in Iloilo. Next 
year we hope for better things, but are 
satisfied that this year a start has been 
made.—D. L. Johnson, M. D. 
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As a Stranger Sees and Hears 
BY REV. EARL C. BROCK 


It is difficult to imagine the exact situ- 
ation faced by one who knows neither 
the language nor the customs of the peo- 
ple among whom he lives. It must have 
been an attempt to visualize such a situa- 
tion that led to suggestions as to the pos- 
sible impressions of a visitor from Mars 
in our religious gatherings. Experience 
has answered some of these questions for 
me. Only a week ago after reaching this 
country I attended the meeting of an as- 
sociation in upper Assam, where like a 
Martian visitor among us, I could under- 
stand not a word that was spoken. I 
could interpret tones, translate the gen- 
eral attitude, read the message written 
on glowing faces and listen to an occa- 
sional friendly explanation whispered in 
my ear. But even with these handicaps 
the effect was tremendous. There was a 
spirit among the hundreds of earnest 
men and women seated on the floor of 
that bamboo and thatch hall that made 
itself known. 

However, ours was not the only lan- 
guage difficulty. It was the meeting of 
many tongues. Three were used from 
the platform, and a special part of the 
program, the glee club of our own Jorhat 
Christian Schools, stood and in eight 
different languages sang a stanza of a well 
known Christian hymn. But this was the 
only division. Though divided in lan- 
guage they were one in heart, and such 
was their spirit that when they united in 
singing even I found myself humming the 
words under my breath in English. 

No sooner had we been invited to the 
platform for the introduction than the 
congregation rose to join in a shout of 
welcome. There was all the enthusiasm 
of a college yell, and behind it was a spirit 
that touched the heart. There seemed to 
be a note of real gladness because another 
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representative from Christian America 
had come to help them in their problems. 

At the back of the great thatch-roofed 
hall sat a row of attentive and devoted 
visitors, Sema Nagas, from the neighbor- 
ing hills, whose people are reported as 
turning to Christianity almost by vil- 
lages. Throughout,the whole meeting of 
the association their attitude of interest 
was noteworthy, yet it remained for an 
evening service to give the most striking 
impression. A fourth language was 
added to the great unified spirit of wor- 
ship. In strange words but with a spirit 
that all could understand they joined in 
the singing of a special hymn in their 
own language. At the close of this came 
the impressive picture of the group sitting 
with bowed heads at the feet of the leader, 
while he reverently led in prayer. This 
spirit, even to a man fresh from America, 
needed no interpretation. 


The Power of the Gospel Message 
BY MRS. H. C. GIBBENS 


A short day’s journey from Mong Nai 
lived an old man who was honored and 
respected by his fellow villagers as a man 
of wisdom and learning. He could read, 
and was a diligent reader and expounder 
of the Buddhist sacred books. He also 
read gospel portions from the Bible. He 
hated the Christian doctrine and was a 
bitter enemy of the disciples of Jesus, 
and was not slow in expressing his opin- 
ions vigorously. Being a leader in the 
village and the most learned man among 
them, the villagers considered that he 
must know what was true, and they 
therefore remained strong Buddhists and 
enemies of the Lord. 

A few months ago this zealous ex- 
pounder of the Buddhist scriptures began 
to believe that the Bible was true and 
that Buddhism was not. He invited the 
evangelists to his village to teach his peo- 
ple God’s Word. They were kindly re- 
ceived into the village and entertained 
in the homes of the villagers. For days 
the people refrained from work that they 
might listen through the whole day to 
the message as brought by our evangel- 
lists. Several visits were made to this vil- 
age and some of the village folk attended 
our services at the Mong Nai bazaar. 
This Shan leader believed, accepted 
Jesus as Saviour and Lord, and asked 
for baptism. Two others came and then 
others. The whole village seemed very 
friendly, and we felt they were sincere. 

This Shan leader, formerly so bitter 
against the teachings of the Master, came 
to believe and trust in Him. Soon after 
his conversion he was seized with an 
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attack of malaria and died suddenly. 


Christ and that they must not perform 


Realizing that he was going to die he any Buddhist rites over his dead body. 


called his people to him and told them 


He wished to be buried as a Christian, 


anew that he was a disciple of Jesus and not according to Buddhist custom. 





Evangelism Among the Kiowas 
BY REV. F. L. KING 


A remarkable evangelistic movement 
has been going on among the Kiowas 
for over two years. The idea of the 
Indians themselves helping their fel- 
lows to become Christians, and the pos- 
sibility of strengthening the weaker 
ones in the Christian life, took hold of 
some of our young men. It gripped 
them and then these young men began 
to work out a plan of their own to 
reach these unsaved. Their plan was put 
in action early in 1926, and ever since 
then there has been a constant effort of 
evangelism in the entire Kiowa tribe. 
Scores of souls have been led to Christ 
and many others who were just Chris- 
tians in name have in reality surren- 
dered their lives to Christ, and now 
point to that old life with sorrow and 
to this new experience with Jesus with 
a zeal unequaled to any I have ever 
seen among Indians or white men any- 
where. I know they love their Lord 
and are striving with all of their young 
manhood and young womanhood to 
serve the Christ they love. 


These first efforts in 1926 by the 
young people were in the use of cottage 
prayer meetings or home prayer meet- 
ings. They were held just any place 
and at any time. There was no regu- 
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larity as to time or place. There was 
just one thing uppermost in the minds 
of the workers. Get the man for Christ 
at whatever cost of time or money or 
effort it may be. With this spirit under 
full sway I have known of as many as 
five prayer meetings in one night under 
way with an estimated attendance of 
from 150 to 200 at all these meetings. 
The sessions of each meeting were from 
three to five and sometimes six hours 
without a stop. Prayers, Bible read- 
ings, experiences with the Lord, singing, 
oh, such wonderful singing, with exhor- 
tations to the weak and unsaved. These 
young people go to a home and liter- 
ally besiege a young person; they com- 
pel him to accept Christ, if such a thing 
is possible. 

And this spirit or movement has not 
stopped. It has, however, taken on 
some definite form. We now have 
regularly two prayer services a week. I 
announce these meetings on Sunday 
from the pulpit. The leader is usually 
announced. Sometimes the subject is 
known beforehand, and in these two 
meetings of the week there is coming 
to be some regularity as to program and 
to time. But these only are regular. 
There are other prayer meetings called 
by anyone at any home at any time. I 
have not tried to control this irregular 
way of conducting the Lord’s work, but 
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have allowed it to take the course these 
enthusiastic young Christians wanted it 
to take. The spirit of it all is just the 
finest kind, but the best of judgment is 
not always shown. One thing we have 
held before our young people in this 
magnificent zeal for the work and that 
is to always carry God’s word into these 
meetings wherever they are held or un- 
der whatever conditions. This they 
have been doing more and more until 
the Bible study has become a real part 
of all the meetings. 


Mrs. King and I cannot attend all of 
these meetings. Our daylight service is 
always full and most of these meetings 
are held at night, lasting from eight in 
the evening till eleven and twelve 
o'clock. It is often one or one-thirty in 
the morning when we get home. For 
this reason we cannot always attend. 


Now as to plans for the coming year 
and for future work in the tribe. We 
have ever since coming here advocated 
more Bible study; what the white peo- 
ple call systematic Bible study. Many 
efforts have been made both by mis- 
sionaries and by workers from the out- 
side that we have invited to come and 
take a leading part in the work. The 
Indians have taken some interest in this 
work, but they have never gotten be- 
hind it themselves with the enthusiasm 
with which they took hold ,of. the evan- 
gelistic movement more than two years 
ago. However we can see the trend of 
events and we are pressing the matter 
just all that it seems wise to do so that 
the Bible message may be gripped by 
these young men and women and 
studied and talked freely among them. 
Some are now carrying Bibles and read- 
ing it at any odd moments they have. 
And we are expecting that some one or 
more of our young people will rise up 
and himself urge the matter of Bible 
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study on the rest. When this happens 
the movement that we look upon as be- 
ing the greatest effort yet in the tribe 
-will have started. We regard a move- 
ment like this necessary in order to 
conserve what has already been gained 
in evangelism. More than this, we re- 
gard a revival of Bible study necessary 
to a continuation of the evangelistic 
movement. It is for this we are work- 
ing. And we believe the time is not 
far distant when we will realize this. 


Our Latin-American Missions 


There are six fields: three in the West 
Indies—Porto Rico, Cuba and Haiti; and 
three on the mainland—Mexico, Salvador 
and Nicaragua. In Haiti the language is 
French; in all the other fields it is Spanish. 

The Home Mission Society has under 
appointment in these fields 11 English- 
speaking missionaries (men), and 120 
French or Spanish-speaking pastors. Of 
the latter, 29 are supported entirely by 
the field. Last year there were 1,303 
baptisms in these six countries, and the 
total offerings from all of the churches 
amounted to $85,030. 

The growth of the work is hindered by 
the inability of the Home Mission Society 
to provide larger buildings for the growing 
congregations. This is especially true of 
Porto Rico, Haiti and Nicaragua. In all 
of these countries there has been a change 
in the moral atmosphere favorable to the 
preaching of the gospel, and the people 
are coming to hear it in larger numbers 
than can be accommodated in our build- 
ings. In Mexico the strict religious laws 
make it impossible for us to use rented 
buildings or private homes for public 
meetings. In several centers there is 
urgent need of church buildings, if we 
would continue a ministry of some years’ 
standing. When cuts were ordered in the 
Society’s budget its building program 
was sacrificed to keep preachers in 
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service. For the sake of hungry multi- 
tudes in Latin America the operating 
budget of the Church Edifice Department 
must be greatly enlarged. 

Early in October Miss Ota G. Walters, 
M.D., of Clarksburg, W. Va., arrived in 
Puebla, under appointment of the Home 
Mission Society as a medical missionary 
attached to Hospital Latino-Americano. 
Miss Walters is a graduate of the State 
University of Ohio and served four years 
in China on the staff of Yale in China, 
returning to this country when condi- 
tions made necessary the closing of the 
hospital. The addition of this new 
worker will bring some relief to our 
overworked staff in Puebla. 

At the November Board meeting Dr. 
C. DeWitt Dawson of Texas, who has 
recently completed his interneship at the 
Southern Baptist Hospital of New Or- 
leans, was appointed as our third medical 
missionary to be stationed in Puebla. 
Dr. Dawson several years ago spent a 
summer vacation as an assistant in our 
Puebla Hospital. Having been born 
and brought up on the Mexican border, 
he has the advantage of beginning his 
missionary service with a knowledge of 
Spanish. With these new physicians our 
Hospital will now be sufficiently staffed 
to enable Dr. Meadows to visit the In- 
dian villages of Oaxaca and Puebla and 
hold clinics. The next missionary ad- 
vance in Mexico must be among the In- 
dians. The National Convention of 
Mexican Baptists is supporting five 
workers among this neglected folk. 


Can You Beat This? 

Two dark-brown eyes looked into a 
pair of blue ones, a brave pair of lips 
quivered a trifle. “Captain,” said a 
sturdy little voice, “I haven’t any money, 
but if you'll give me a chance to earn 
five dollars I’ll give it all to the building 
fund.” 

Was it any wonder that the two blue 
eyes became suddenly moist and the Cap- 
tain found it difficult to find words to 
tell the owner of the brown eyes just 
what he thought of him? 

The other day three boys said to me, 
“Captain, we have a little money in the 
bank. It is money we earned in the 
berry fields and at our Saturday jobs. 
We would like to give one-third of it to 
help pay for the new land.” 

And so these three boys went with me 
to the bank and signed over $65 to the 
Chung Mei Boys’ Building Fund. 

This fund now stands at $3,800; but 
the boys have set themselves the task 
of earning the balance of the $10,500 for 
those acres in El Cerrito—C. R. S. 
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Early Morning Prayer 
THE EveRY MEMBER PLAN 


The Every Member Plan aims to ac- 
quaint the whole church with the actual 
conditions that exist in regard to the at- 
tendance of members upon the service of 
the church; to reveal how many are at 
work in the various departments; to in- 
dicate the number who give; and to 
tabulate the amounts they pledge to pay 
week by week. 

A period of education and visitation 
is then engaged in. 

One of the most deplorable phases of 
present-day church life is the lack of real 
sacrificial love and ministry of the par- 
ticipating members for those members 
who take no part in the church life— 
Dr. F. A. Agar. 

The power of intercessory prayer is 
utilized to increase the sense of respon- 
sibility of the members one for the 
other. We must have spiritual power. 

“The Latchstring” read, the Quota ac- 
cepted, the Every Member Plan ar- 
ranged for: THEREFORE PRAY: 

For the Holy Spirit in this work. 

“Now I beseech you, brethren, for 
the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake and for the 
love of the Spirit, that ye strive together 
with me in your prayers.” Romans 
15:30. 

“I labor striving according to His 
working, which worketh in me mightily.” 
Colossians 1:29. 

Do obey these Pauline injunctions. 
Strive in prayer. 


JANUARY—FEBRUARY—MARCH 


January, 1929, has gone into history. 
Many thousands of Baptist women read 
“The Latchstring.” In February they 
helped their churches to consider and to 
vote upon a missionary quota for the 
next denominational year beginning May 
Ist. Now, in March, they will aid their 
churches in enlisting every member to 
become an active worker and giver. 
Many Baptist women are interested in 
their denominational missionary work. 
They are praying for the work, they are 
giving to it and are trying to show 
the uninterested women what they are 
losing by their indifference. All churches 
will profit by permitting the women to 
share in the tasks which confront them. 


How DeEveEtop LEADERS? 


The crying need of every Christian 
organization is for leaders. True, lead- 
ers cannot lead unless the followers fol- 
low. Experience proves that whenever 
a cause has the right kind of leaders 
there is apt to be the right kind of fol- 
lowers. 

During the past fifty-five years of 
women’s organized missionary service 
many Baptist women have developed 
into worth-while leaders. As they have 
ministered in their churches, in their 
missionary societies and in their Bible 
schools, they have grown in their ability 
to lead. Today more than 1900 women 
are serving as volunteer officers of va- 
rious departments in district, state and 
associational organizations. If the exact 
number of officers in local women’s mis- 
sionary organizations were known, this 
number would be greatly increased. 

But even with this host of women the 
Christian’s world task calls for more 
women of initiative and leadership to 
lead the women of every Baptist church 
into larger world service. 

“How can leaders be developed?” is 
a question asked at every conference of 
women workers. There are several 
methods which have helped to develop 
leaders. Professor Kilpatrick says: 
“You do not learn anything you do not 
practise.” One answer then is, Give re- 
sponsibility to every woman in your or- 
ganization. Study the talents of every 
woman and use those available until 
greater talents are developed. 

Other suggestions are: 

Change the officers more often. How 
can leaders be developed when some one 
woman—even though talented more than 
others may seem to be—holds office year 
after year? It is suggested that three to 
five years is as long as an officer ought to 
hold her position. If she is a good lead- 
er, she will also make herself become a 
good follower and co-worker in order to 
help develop other women. 

Send prospective leaders to Summer 
Conferences. Choose some woman or 
women who in your opinion might be- 
come good mission study class leaders, 
or who might fill some office in your 
church work if given training whereby 
self-confidence could be instilled. 
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Give responsibility to your young 
women. One reason why many women’s 
church societies are made up entirely of 
older women, who often lament the fact 
that their society is less vigorous, is be- 
cause the younger women of. the church 
are not given a place of leadership. It is 
hard to let go, but the extension of 
Christ’s Kingdom is more important 
than individual workers, so let the 
younger women come in, train them, let 
them have a share in the leadership. 


In program work make use of women, 
both older and younger, who have at- 
tended conventions, conferences and 
other meetings. Let them relate their 
reactions to what they have heard. Do 
not use outside speakers too often. 
Where there is no effort on the part of 
the women themselves to present a 
worth-while program, they soon become 
sponges. Where there is no effort there 
is no growth. 


Train the children for leadership. 
This is a slow but a sure process. 

The value of an enthusiastic, sane- 
minded, volunteer leader cannot be over- 
estimated. She saves much expense, 
which leaves more money for the cause 
she represents. As her initiative is de- 
veloped she becomes more confident of 
her own ability, and so leads more effi- 
ciently. As she gives her message it 
grows on her and her faith in her task 
increases. As her faith increases she 
communicates her spirit of consecration 
to others. 


The Northern Baptist Convention 
DENVER, JUNE 14-19 


It is not too early to begin to make 
definite plans for attending this Conven- 
tion. It was the privilege of the Wo- 
man’s Promotional Secretary to stop in 
Denver between trains on her recent 
Western trip. She found that the Rocky 
Mountain District officers are working 
with the Colorado State Convention 
Board and Secretary in making large 
plans for the entertainment of their 
Convention guests. They anticipate a 
large attendance of Baptist women. 


In order that the Rocky Mountain 
District annual meeting may make the 
largest possible contribution to the 
churches of the district, the custom of 
holding the annual meeting of the en- 
tertaining district the day previous to 
the Northern Baptist Convention will 
not be followed, but the meeting will be 
held at its regular time in April, in 
Laramie, Wyoming. 
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KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN AT MEXICAN CHRISTIAN CENTER, LOS ANGELES 


A Day at the Mexican Christian Center in Los Angeles 


By MILDRED CUMMINGS, SUPERVISOR WESTERN DIVISION 


Siew DAY started with a birthday 

breakfast for Miss Kirby, one of the 
missionaries at the Center, which was a 
happy occasion. Then I went to visit 
the birthday girl’s kindergarten. Before 
entering I noticed that a group of women 
had congregated at the door of a build- 
ing in the rear, and upon inquiring was 
told that Thursday each week was “Old 
Clothes Day,” when women of the 
neighborhood could buy for a very small 
amount clothing which had been sent in. 
These sales meet a real need, as many 
men are out of work for months during 
the winter season. 

Many of these men might have work, 
but employers of large numbers of Mex- 
ican laborers, instead of hiring those al- 
ready here and out of work, go down to 
the border and bring in those who will 
work for a lower wage. Then, when 
their seasonal task is finished, they are 
let out to join the hordes of unemployed. 

The kindergarten circle was somewhat 
depleted that morning because of the 
“flu” epidemic which was at its height. 
The little faces shone as they sang, 
“Jesus Wants Me for a Sunbeam,” and 
“Praise Him,” for this is a happy place 
where love, sympathy and understand- 
ing abound. Two little girls hugged 
lovingly to their breasts dolls which 
some kind person had sent in. In the 
homes of many of them not much but 
the absolute necessities of life, and sel- 
dom all of these, are found, for large 
families and long periods of unemploy- 
ment make the purchase of that which is 
not bread or clothing out of the question. 

The kindergarten forms a means of 
entry into homes which would otherwise 
be closed, and many families have been 
brought into fellowship with Jesus Christ 
and the church because of the kindly in- 
terest the teacher of the little tots has 
taken in the members. 

Later on in the forenoon I went call- 
ing with Miss Ridge, the nurse. There 
was no clinic that morning so she was 
doing some follow-up work. And if you 


think our nurses minister only to the 
physical needs, see her as she enters the 
homes. In the first one the woman tells 
us that they are Catholic but that they 
seldom attend the services. Miss Ridge 
talks earnestly with her about the soul’s 
personal relationship to Jesus Christ, 
opens her Bible and reads a number of 
verses and prays for the home. 

“No religion since coming from Mex- 
ico eighteen years ago,” the woman in 
the next house tells us. She has been 
coming to our church occasionally as a 
result of her son’s attendance at our 
kindergarten, and says when she under- 
stands a little more about the Jesus way 
she wishes to be baptized. The Bible is 
read and prayer offered in this home, 
also, before we depart. 

Large numbers of Mexican people 
have ceased attending the Catholic ser- 
vices upon arrival in the United States, 
giving the Protestant denominations a 
wonderful opportunity and obligation. 
They are open to the gospel preaching 
and responsive when they understand. 
The Mexican problem is not now one of 
the Southwest only, as heretofore, but of 
the whole country, since they are pene- 
trating the northern and middle western 
states. Mission Boards cannot supply 


workers for these groups. 
low them to go untouched by the gospel, 
or will the American churches accept the 
challenge of evangelization which has 
come to their very doorstep? We have 
prayed long that those in foreign lands 
might see and believe. Those from other 
lands have come to our doors and now 
is our opportunity to help God answer 
our own prayers. Do you believe, as 
someone has said, that we have no right 
to ask God to do that which we are not 
willing to help Him fulfil? 

In an attractive, homelike room, in 
the afternoon, Miss Cushing teaches a 
group of a dozen girls some of the things 
which make for happy homes, ideals for 
strong, true womanhood, and best of all, 
about the Christ who wants them to fol- 
low Him, as many of them are already 
doing. That which the home training 
lacks is being supplied by the teachers at 
the Center. 

The Christian Centers of our denomi- 
nation, located usually where underpriv- 
ileged people live, are investments the 
interest on which can be reckoned only 
in heaven, for who but God knows of 
the visions which have been turned up- 
ward, the characters transformed, ideals 
ennobled and souls saved through the 
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kindly ministry of those who have 
learned that “it is more blessed to give 
than to receive,” and who have given all 


Saas 


“LITTLE MOTHERS’ CLUB,” MEXICAN CHRISTIAN CENTER, LOS ANGELES 





to the One who said, “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto the least of these, my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 





“The Kingdom in the States” 


One of the new books sure to attract 
notice in the denomination is The King- 
dom in the States, by Dr. Frank W. 
Padelford, who was chairman of the 
Survey Committee of 1919 and again in 
1928. Much of the material has been 
gathered during this recent survey and is 
therefore fresh, while it does not em- 
body the material in the official survey 
report, but fulfils admirably its purpose 
to “show how from very small begin- 
nings a national development of home 
missions has taken place through the 
years, and primarily to reveal the sig- 
nificance and magnitude of the work 
which the thirty-five State Conventions 
are now carrying on within the territory 
of the Northern Baptist Convention.” 


Presenting the Africa Books 


At a recent meeting of the Woman’s 
Missionary Society of the Park Avenue 
Baptist Church, New York, the Litera- 
ture Committee endeavored to link the 
usual presentation of missionary litera- 
ture to the theme of the program, “An 
African Palaver.” At the luncheon 
which followed the program meeting, 
two-minute reviews of four books—The 
New Africa, Friends of Africa, The 
Golden Stool, and Thinking with Africa 
—were given. Having just listened to 





inspiring addresses by Dr. Catharine L. 
Mabie and Dr. Lerrigo, the members 
found these books of special interest. 
Stereopticon pictures of Africa were 
shown later, the room having been dark- 
ened except for the candle-lighted tables. 
Copies of the pamphlet, “First Impres- 
sions of Belgian Congo” (with a special 
mimeographed cover carrying out the 
color scheme of the decorations), were 
used as place-cards. A large map of 
Africa, showing the location of Baptist 
mission stations, and copies of the Sun- 
day school charts, were prominently dis- 
played. The committee had on hand a 
supply of books on Africa, and nearly all 
were sold. Sample copies of Missions 
were distributed and subscriptions taken. 


Schools of Missions 
AT CORVALLIS, OREGON 


The following account of a Church 
School of Missions put on by the First 
Baptist Church of Corvallis, Oregon, 
shows what can be done with the present 
fine materials available for study classes. 
This school was held under the direction 
of the Church Missionary Committee, 
Miss Amy Cyrus chairman. 

Adult Classes—Laymen’s Bible Class, 
9:45 each Sunday, Churches at Work, by 
Chas. L. White. Men and Women at 6:30 


p. m. each Sunday in East Room, The 
World Thrust of Northern Baptists, by 
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P. H. J. Lerrigo; directed by U. S. Burt. 

Senior B. Y. P. U.—6 :30 p. m. each Sun- 
day evening in B. Y. P. U. Room. Sons of 
Africa, directed by Mrs. Emma Bryant and 
Albert Stout. 


Intermediate B. Y. P. U.—6:30 p. m. 
each Sunday evening in West Room. Liv- 
ingstone, the Pathfinder; directed by Mrs. 
Emma Bryant and Daniel Lloyd. 


Junior W. W. G.—6:30 p. m. each Sun- 
day evening in Guild Room. Later Baptist 
Missionaries and Pioneers; directed by 
Miss Amy Cyrus and Leanore Norelius. 


Junior High School Boys—6:30 p. m. 
each Sunday evening in Choir Room. Ugan- 
da’s White Man of Work; directed by Les- 
lie G. Whitaker. 


Junior Department Church School—each 
Sunday morning at 9:45, in Social Hall. 
Campfires in the Congo; directed by Mrs. 
C. E. Shultis. 


Primary Department Church School— 
each Sunday morning at 9:45, in Primary 
Room. Africa Picture Stories; Alaska Pic- 
ture Stories; directed by Mrs. M. R. Rus- 
sell. 


Beginners’ Department of Church School 
—each Sunday morning at 9:45 in Begin- 
ners’ Room. Jewel Band Programs and 
Two Volumes Nursery Series, Ah Fu, Chi- 
nese, Kempo, African; directed by Mrs. 
H. J. Lester. 

The Latchstring was used in connec- 
tion with the school of missions and 
besides being read daily it was referred 
to many times in all the classes. The 
school was a great success. 


AT POULTNEY, VERMONT 


The Baptist Church at Poultney has 
recently held its first Church School of 
Missions. A class of men and another 
of women studied The New Africa. The 
senior young people used Friends of 
Africa, while the junior group had Camp 
Fires in the Congo. Special features 
were: Illustrated lectures, “Missionary 
Triumphs in Darkest Africa,” “Living- 
stone and the Congo,” and “Africa 
Awakening,” by Mr. Palmer; a Mission- 
ary Debate by the Adult Class; a Mis- 
sionary Play by Young People’s Classes; 
and a missionary address by Rev. Paul 
Judson Morris. 


Pastor Ralph F. Palmer writes: “Our 
church has 95 resident members and we 
registered 86 for the school, using a spe- 
cial card for the purpose. Our largest 
attendance for the six weeks was 73, 
smallest 65. The average attendance 
was 70 per week for the course. The 
supper was served each night without 
charge and between supper and the study 
period there was a brief devotional ser- 
vice. The illustrated lectures were en- 
joyed by all and splendidly illustrated the 
class work. The missionary debate was 
on a high plane and showed a depth of 
insight into Africa problems which was 
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most gratifying. The subject was, “Shall 
the basic policy of the missionary in 
Africa be to Americanize or Europeanize 
the native?” Needless to say the ladies 
won. The missionary play, “For Lack 
of Friends,” was handled entirely by the 
young people and carried a challenging 
message. The course reached a climax 
with a searching address by Associate 
Secretary Morris of the Vermont Baptist 
State Convention on “The Place of 
Stewardship in the Missionary Program 
of the Church.” 

A special feature of the closing night 
was an exhibit of handwork illustrative 
of some phase of the material studied. 
Each class contributed something. There 
were posters showing illustrations of 
each chapter in Fraser’s The New Af- 
rica, large colored maps showing Islam 
in Africa and the Racial Divisions of 
Africa. The boys and girls used all the 
material provided by the Board, post- 
cards, maps, picture story; and besides 
made a beautiful model of an African 
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he Ocean Park Camp Reunion 


On the Friday after Christmas the 
boys and leaders of the Ocean Park 
Camp held a happy reunion at Stoughton 
Street Church, Boston. There were 180 
present in enthusiastic comradeship. Bob 
Lundy and Mel Prior, camp directors, 
were the center of interest to the boys. 
Chester F. Wood showed slides of West 
China and held breathless attention as 
he told of his experiences with Chinese 
bandits. The Luke Bickel Chapter No. 
91 of the People’s Church in Auburn, 
Rhode Island, gave a demonstration of 
a Chapter Opening. Frank L. Brier, a 
trustee, described the swimming pool re- 
cently completed. Alton L. Miller, chair- 
man of the board, gave an inspiring ad- 
dress on character building. Dr. W. A. 
Hill, Secretary of the Department of 
Missionary Education, spoke on “The 
Progress of the Royal Ambassador 
Movement.” The program closed with 
stereopticon slides of the camp life and 
grounds, displayed by W. L. Pratt, busi- 
ness manager. The reunion closed with 
the forming of a hand-clasp circle and 
prayer of consecration. Credit for the 
successful reunion should be given to 
Mr. Pratt, the pastor of the Stoughton 
Street Church. 
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Kraal in the sand-table. The center of 
the exhibit was a large hand-colored and 
electrically lighted map of the Belgian 
Congo with a colored bulb marking each 
mission station in Congoland. 

We are expecting three baptisms out 
of the School of Missions, and our mis- 
sionary giving has increased all along 
the line. Our pledge for next year will 
be very substantially increased, and a 
surprising interest in missions has been 
aroused, especially among the men of 
the church. Everyone was sorry when 
the school closed and all are looking for- 
ward to a larger, better school next year. 

We put a copy of the Latchstring in 
every home in our church. A Crusaders 
Band is about to be organized and we 
are planning for our first Daily Vacation 
Bible School next summer—all direct 
outgrowths of the School of Missions. 

(This demonstrates finely what can 
be done in a church with less than 100 
resident members when pastor and peo- 
ple are one in their interest—Zd.) 





A Leader’s Impressions 


Dear “Doc”: It has not been my good 
fortune to meet many of the camp fel- 
lows since dear old “Tri-State” closed, 
but I have just spent another happy hour 
looking at the picture. What good times 
we had in our canvas village last sum- 
mer! There was not a dull moment 
from the time the whistle disturbed our 
slumber in the morning until taps at 
night. The games, eats, hikes, classes, 
swims and campfires are all pleasant 
memories. The great missionary heroes 
were made to live again and we were 
enabled to see that God has a mission 
for every one of us, also. I do not be- 
lieve we will ever forget the sunset ser- 
vice under the trees by the water. And 
that last night when “Chief” Tomlinson 
talked to us will always live in our mem- 
ories. Somehow life seemed more worth- 
while than ever, after Tri-State Camp. 
I hope that all who were there last year 
will have the good fortune to be back 
again next year.—Horatio J. Chase. 


Interesting Men in the Programs 


Rev. Arthur V. Allen, pastor of the 
Jefferson Avenue Baptist Church of De- 
troit, adopted a splendid plan for inter- 
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esting the men of the church in the Roya! 
Ambassador Program. During a Church 
School of Missions the Men’s Class 
based its meetings on six programs in 
the Missionary Heroes Course, under the 
caption, “Being a Boy Again.” Is not 
this a good way of finding an interested 
leader who will put on the Royal Am- 
bassador Program? It is in the Jeffer- 
son Avenue Church that one of the fres- 
coes includes the Royal Ambassador Pin 
in the design. 


From the Livingstone Chapter 


Livingstone Chapter No. 102 of Royal 
Ambassadors of the Centre Street Bap- 
tist Church, Jamaica Plain, Mass., was 
formed November 6, 1927, 10 boys be- 
ing present. Since that date the organi- 
zation has been growing and at present 
our membership numbers 30, with 25 
active ones. Since we started the Chap- 
ter the boys have been very active in 
church and Sunday school work. Many 
of the boys have learned to pray and to 
know our Saviour and we have taken as 
a motto “Christ never fails.” 

For our missionary work we are con- 
tributing to Sunday school missions, serv- 
ing in pageants, cheering others who are 
in need of it, and aiding boys who have 
forgotten there is a God. We have had 
many fine socials, at one entertaining the 
Girls’ Club at a Valentine party. For 
athletics we have had a baseball team, 
which enjoyed a very successful season. 
As this first year of our Chapter was a 
fine one, we are looking forward to the 
second year to be a glorious one for the 
boys, the church and our community. 
R. A. is a splendid organization for boys 
and my boys are very enthusiastic over 
it, and we gain in knowledge of our mis- 
sionaries as we study about the great 
heroes of Missions.—Stanley Strom, 
Counsellor. 


A Letter to a Pastor Regarding 
Boys’ Work 


My dear M——: While waiting for 
you Sunday morning I laid out on your 
secretary’s desk a booklet on our mis- 
sionary, Captain Luke Bickel. I intended 
to give it to you to try an experiment 
with those intermediate boys, but we be- 
gan to talk about things on your mind 
and I never gave the booklet another 
thought. 

Will you not read through this sketch, 
marking or dividing it up into separate 
incidents, cutting the pages and copying 
overlapping parts, and then give them 
to the boys? Ask each one to do some 
really good work on his item and come 
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to the meeting prepared to tell the facts 
of his part without assistance, and so 
build up in the meeting the story of 
the Captain’s life. It may be that you 
will find so many important items that 
the material will require two meetings. 
If so, do only what you can do satis- 
factorily. 

Be sure to enlist Mr. C., intermediate 
superintendent, and Mr. McK.., teacher 
of the boys. Ask one of them to bring 
a Scripture lesson: “The isles shall wait 
for His law,” or something similar; find 
some Japanese curios or draw a map 
showing the Inland Sea. Perhaps some 
Japanese man could be found in the city 
to invite to be present; or send to Gran- 
ville for stereopticon lecture on the In- 
land Sea of Japan, F81. 

Have this meeting in some private 
home if possible. Tell the hostess not 
to prepare elaborate refreshments; a few 
sandwiches and a cup of cocoa are plenty. 
Be sure to pray for Japan. Tell the 
boys to pray for the home where they 
meet, for the church, and for anyone 
who may be sick. 

Following the more serious part of 
the meeting, have checkers, dominoes or 
anything you can find to give them a 
chance to entertain themselves with the 
minimum supervision and the maximum 
cooperation; play with them. 

In uur chapter we teach the boys the 
Ten Commandments and have them re- 
cited with the ritual of the order at the 
beginning of every meeting. I believe 
these are the most mighty and instruc- 
tive words in the English language. 

Pray the Lord to help you give the 
boys such a good time that they will 
want to come again. You will get a 
“kick” out of it as well as the boys. 
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It would be well to have your meet- 
ing on Friday night, when there is no 
preparation to be made for tomorrow’s 
school. Do not try to get up a big 
crowd, for you can do much better work 
with six or eight. Gather them about 
the dining room table, it promotes good 
fellowship. There’s no formality nor 
stiffness there. Don’t hold too tight a 
rein on them. Remember they are boys, 
not grave and solemn deacons. Let the 
sense of reality of their own prayers be 
the chief restraining force, and the 
thought of the conquest of the world for 
Christ be the next. If anything more is 
needed, respect for the home where they 
meet will restrain disorder. 

If you will make a real thoroughgoing 
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test of this plan I am sure you will suc- 
ceed and benefits will come to you and 
your church beyond measure. The boys 
will want to meet every week, but if you 
meet once or twice a month you will do 
well—Harry S. Babie, Madisonville, O. 


Attention —Crusaders 


There are special articles in this issue 
that will interest you. For example: 
The Autobigraphy of a Cherokee Indian 
(page 136). Jn the Land of the Ancient 
Aztecs (page 138). Chief Plenty Coups 
Presents His Home to the American 
People (page 153). A Twentieth Cen- 
tury Pilgrim’s Progress (page 132). 
Learn how many Baptists there are in 
the world (page 148), and where. 
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The Leader’s Message 


You can do more this year than in any 
year of all your life. You can do more 
of the very thing you have been doing 
the most of. You can rise to a higher 
level of thought and feeling and con- 
duct. No matter how high you have 
lived, you can live higher still. The way 
upward is always open. The heights 
tower above us, forevermore inviting us 
to climb.—Dr. Charles E. Jefferson. 

Two months of the New Year will 
have passed into history when you read 
the lines quoted above, but they apply 
with equal force to all of us all the time. 
Another good suggestion is to “start 
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right, and start right away.” Apropos 
of all these words of wisdom here are a 
few reminders: . 

1. Annual Report Blanks! Please take 
great pains to fill them out accurately 
and promptly. If you do not receive 
yours by March 15th write me imme- 
diately. 

2. Reading and Theme Contests! 
Time up on both of these April 15th. 
Speed is the word for you. 

3. Summer Assemblies and House 
Parties! Begin now to plan for your 
Chapter delegates. 

4. Rainbow Gift! Check up on every 
individual pledge and let not a single 
Chapter fail to meet its full obligation. 

The reports from Vesper Services are 
inspiring. Only a few appear here, but 
many state secretaries have reported in 
the abstract that they were held every- 
where. Do you agree that San Juan, 
Porto Rico, must have had one of the 
most beautiful? 

Miss Lydia Huber is to be Guild Secre- 
tary for our Spanish-Speaking Chapters 
in Cuba, Porto Rico and Mexico. She 
will plan many helpful contacts with 
them and they are to be congratulated. 
Miss Huber is an enthusiastic Guilder 
and was a great inspiration to our girls 
when she was on her last furlough. 

Now for the home stretch! 
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March Winds 
“March winds and April showers 
Bring forth May flowers.” 

So we have repeated many times, but 
away back in January there were deep 
snowdrifts, winds and cold days, and 
each made its contribution toward the 
spring flowers. Did you struggle through 
snow and slush to go to Guild, and what 
activities did you have? Remember in 
those days we began to study Africa. 

This is the way the Temple Baptist 
Church of Chicago urged its girls to 
brave the wintry storms. A Gu Gi look- 
ing over a fence says “Come on over,” 
and inside of the folder on which the Gu 
Gi is drawn there is the rest of the an- 
nouncement for the program. Another 
folder has a map of Africa on it that 
invites you to come and get acquainted 
with the heart of Africa. And a De- 
cember invitation is a very tiny tarlatan 
stocking with colored paper inside, three 
such slips, each telling about one of the 
Guild activities for that month of joy. 

“What shall we have devotional for 
this time?” is a big question and how 
often it is slipped over easily by asking 
the counsellor to do the work. Now we 
can secure the “Fellowship Programs” 
based on the Book of Remembrance, and 
have ten programs based on that splen- 
did book of prayer. How eagerly we will 
write for it. 

Nowhere do the winds blow stronger 
than on the plains of South Dakota, and 
here is just part of the program of the 
Central Baptist Junior Guild at Sioux 
Falls. August—a summer Christmas 
tree program before sending their Christ- 
mas box. September—the Guild had 
charge of the worship service in the Sun- 
day school one Sunday. October—they 
unveiled the picture received for qualify- 
ing in the reading contest and presented 
it to the Sunday school, and also had a 
membership party. November—pre- 
pared a box for a needy family. De- 
cember—joined with their senior group 
in a Vesper service, visited the Old 
People’s Home, and had a Christmas 
party. For January they took charge of 
the church service one Sunday evening. 
These are just a few of the things they 
do in addition to giving, studying, and 
doing White Cross work. Oh, yes, they 
are high school girls with the many du- 
ties high school girls have, but they find 
time to do these many other things 
which are so worth while. 

Something new—a Guild orchestra— 
and a good one, too, at the Belvidere 
rally in Northern Illinois. 

You may be having a Rainbow Ban- 
quet and wonder just how to use the 
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colors for your toasts. This is the way 
the Chicago girls have planned their 
colors: Red to represent our churches; 
just as red is a predominating color, so 
our church should tower above all else. 
Orange, representing hospitals and medi- 
cal missions, with its warm and cheery 
color. Yellow, the color of sunshine, in- 
dicates little children at play in many 
lands. Green, with its freshness, and 
blending as it does with all the other 
colors, represents the girlhood of the 
world, in World Wide Guilds or girls’ 
schools. Blue, the color of the sky, repre- 
sents schools and colleges, the sky being 
the limit when we have opportunities for 
education. Jndigo, a dark and sombre 
color, reminds them of the frontiers and 
untouched fields where the light of Christ 
has not been taken. Violet, so near to 
the purple of royalty, represents the 
groups of foreign-speaking people who 
have come to America and refers to the 
work we are doing through Americaniza- 
tion activities. And lastly, the Pot of 
Gold at the foot of the rainbow suggests 
World Friendship, our ultimate goal. 
How many ways we have worked out our 
rainbow, but I thought this might sug- 
gest possible programs and banquet ma- 
terial to you. 

It won’t be long now until reports 
are due, gift boxes must be turned in, 
themes written, and reading completed. 
Let us make our final effort to do our 
best for our Master and give of the 
strength and inspiration and enthusiasm 
of our youth. 


New Light Bearers’ Chapter 


AT TELUGU SCHOOL, NELLORE, INDIA 


This letter was received from Miss 
Fannie Holman of the Emilie Coles 
Memorial School. Following it is one 
written by one of their older Guild girls, 
telling of the new Light Bearers’ Chap- 
ter: 

The Worth While Girls of the World 
Wide Guild held their first meeting on 
August 30. Owing to so much illness in 
the school we are a little late but will 
make up for lost time. Sixty girls were 
present. There are 25 new students to 
take the places of those who finished 
their training last year and who have 
gone out to carry the message to their 
villages. On the Sunday before the 
meeting a letter from Miss Alma Noble 
arrived, and how happy the girls were to 
receive their certificates—Navarathnam, 
Lotus and Calvary Chapters. They also 
had a letter from the Missionary to the 
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Todas expressing appreciation for the 
picture which our girls had given to the 
new Toda Chapel in the Niligiris, “The 
Hope of the World.” The groups elected 
their officers and carried on their usual 
business and conducted their own devo- 
tional period. In September the annual 
candle-lighting service was held and our 
old Light Bearers lighted the candles for 
new ones. Also the charge was given 
to the girls who are to carry on the work 
with younger children in the Crusader 
Companies. A letter from Miss Mary 
Noble, their Secretary, made them all 
happy too. 

Now I have saved the best for the last. 
Seventeen girls in our school have given 
their hearts to Christ and have asked for 
further instruction before they are bap- 
tized. 

A. B. M. T. School, Nellore. 

May God bless you forever! 


Dear Madam: I am very glad to tell 
you that our manager, Miss Fannie Hol- 
man, has started a new Chapter of the 
W. W. G. It was held on 25th, Thurs- 
day of October, at 5 o’clock p.m. Nearly 
25 girls of school attended that meeting. 
These girls are twelve to fifteen years 
old. Our manager told them the meaning 
of W. W. G. and told how we might work 
for Christ, while we are in school, and 
when we are in our villages. Then she 
asked them to select a name for that 
Chapter but they could not give, so she 
herself gave a beautiful name which is 
Light Bearers. 

Now I am asking you to accept these 
members in your prayers and work. We 
are praying for you all. I am a mem- 
ber of the Lotus Chapter. Now I am 
the helper of the Light Bearers’ Chapter. 
My name is Elizabeth. I have studied 
in high school till fourth form, but this 
year I am taking the teachers’ training. 
In these two years I will try to be an 
obedient and helpful girl. We are wait- 
ing anxiously for your reply. Light 
Bearers’ Chapter is sending its best 
wishes. Closing this with love to you 
and others, I am, your obedient child, 

A. Elizabeth. 


Guild Vesper Services, December 2 
NORRISTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Calvary Baptist Church Guilds in 
Norristown and our Guilds decided to 
combine the service and invite the Guilds 
in this vicinity, both in Central Union 
and also North Philadelphia’ Associa- 
tions. We therefore had quite a repre- 
sentation, as we had girls present from 
Lower Providence, Wayne, Valley Forge, 
Lansdale, North Wales, Cold Point, 
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Bridgeport, Parkerford and Norristown. 

We had a very fine program. Our de- 
votional program was in charge of the 
Calvary girls. We then had the wel- 
come by the First Baptist girls to all the 
Guilds present and the responses from 
the Guilds represented. Some responded 
with verses of Scripture and others just 
telling the number present. We took 
an offering, which is to apply on both 
Central Union Association and North 
Philadelphia Association apportionments 
—Rainbow Gift—and what do you 
think? We just received enough to 
carry on the work for one minute— 
$12.20, so one minute of that hour yes- 
terday was really our own. Then we 
closed with the pageant, “The Guild 
Girls’ Promise.” Of course we had a 
large rainbow on the platform and the 
pot of gold for the gifts. I must also 
tell you how we used the Crusaders. 
Our Prolocutor was dressed in a crépe 
paper gown which was very beautifully 
made, shading from pale yellow to deep 
orange, and then from her back were the 
seven rainbow colors, each streamer 
just a little longer than the other and 
the red being the very longest. We had 
seven children — Crusaders — each one 
holding a colored streamer of the rain- 
bow effect. Thus the Crusaders were 
included in our pageant, representing 
their part of the Rainbow Week. 

Saturday, November 24, our associa- 
tion was entertained by the women of 
First Baptist, Norristown, in honor of 
winning the state candelabra this year. 
Two girls from each Guild in the asso- 
ciation were invited and also all the girls 
that were delegates at the recent Lans- 
dale Convention. There are nineteen 
Guilds in the association and we had 
about fifty girls present. We gave a full 
echo meeting of Lansdale, so that the 
girls who were not there were able to get 
some of our inspiration, and I heard one 
girl say, “I surely felt I really had been 
to the Lansdale Convention and from 
what I heard today I feel sure I’m going 
to the Rally next year.” 

We had some of the same rainbows for 
table decorations that were used in Lans- 
dale and also used in Scranton, and of 
course our candelabra together with 
other candlesticks with the rainbow 
candles surely did make a pretty scene. 


WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


We have in our city in the three Bap- 
tist churches five W. W. G.’s, two being 
Junior societies. In a neighboring town 
is another church with two Guilds and in 
another town a little farther away is 
another Guild. These eight Guilds joined 
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JUNIOR GUILD GIRLS IN THEIR GUILD COSTUME, CENTRAL BAPTIST CHURCH, 





SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 


in the service and each Guild contributed 
something to make the program. We 
used the Pageant, “The Guild Girl’s 
Promise,” and it was both lovely and 
impressive. 

The service was held in the First 
Church of this city and the auditorium 
was filled. Following the pageant every 
Guild Girl joined in the candle-light con- 
secration service, singing “Follow the 
Gleam” as we formed in line. The line 
was solid around the auditorium and the 
lighted candles, twinkling in the twilight, 
were very beautiful. After the line was 
formed, we sang, “Let the lower lights 
be burning,” and “Blest be the tie that 
binds” just before the benediction. 

Each Guild presented its pledge at the 
proper time in the pageant and we did 
not take an offering. One of our trustees 
said the service impressed him so that 
he was ready to empty his pockets had 
an offering been asked. I reminded him 
of the future opportunities he would 
have and I do think it did a lot to in- 
crease missionary zeal in all our churches 
and in the hearts of all tne Guild Girls. 

We are looking forward to 1929 with 
just a little deeper meaning of what it 
means to follow Christ in all our daily 
living. 


SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 


Our vesper service at the Christian 
Center was everything that I had prayed 
it would be. Our hearts were deeply 
touched and every girl felt the inspira- 
tion of it. We had at least 200 girls 
present. We invited our Training School 
girls from Rio Piedras and they came in 
a body, ten plus three members of the 
faculty. Blanche Kellogg Institute ac- 
cepted our invitation and they came all 
dressed in white, 60 lovely high school 
girls with five of the teachers. Rio Pie- 
dras church was well represented and 


other churches also sent young people. 
Our auditorium was packed. The speak- 
er for the afternoon, Miss Florence 
Mills, a missionary of the Disciples, 
Church, gave us a splendid message on 
Worth While Girls, taking some of the 
Worth While women of the past and 
present and stimulating us with their 
noble example. Then she spoke frankly 
about our low Latin morals and how only 
the girls, Worth While Girls, could lift 
the standards. That was their task for 
the Master. It was fine. All through 
the service we kept a reverent tone 
which tuned our hearts to the Infinite. 

I am planning to have a picture taken 
of all our Guild girls. One of them got 
married Saturday night and we deco- 
rated the church in white paper roses. 

The flower girl and ring bearer and 
train holder were all dressed in paper 
dresses with white roses. They looked 
so dear. Then all of our W. W. G. lined 
the entrance aisle with uplifted arms, 
each holding flowers. It looked so 
pretty, for all were dressed in white. 

These have been very busy but happy 
days for us and now the New Year 
brings us new opportunities for service. 
To each of my Guild girls I sent this 
message of the New Year: 

May our Lord Jesus Christ 

Be near you to defend you, 

Be within you to refresh you, 

Be around you to protect you, 

Be before you to guide you, 

Be above you to bless you. 
Lydia Huber. 


LOS ANGELES ASSOCIATION 


Vesper Sunday was observed in this 
Association by four district groups be- 
cause of distance. Each group used the 
same program and met at the same 
hour. The program was planned by 
Bethel France, chairman of Los Angeles 
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Federation Devotional Committee. It 
included, in addition to the usual devo- 
tional exercises, the reading of “The 
Rainbow,” the Guild quota story; an ad- 
dress on “Jesus, the Light of the World”; 
the repeating of the Guild Covenant: 
and the call to the candle-light service, 
with the completion of the light circle 
and the singing of “Follow the Gleam.” 
Then all knelt together for the benedic- 
tion. Rainbow boxes were distributed 
at the doors, and social times were ar- 
ranged for visiting girls. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Buffalo Association Guilders turned 
out about 200 strong for the vesper ser- 
vice at Delaware Avenue Church, Miss 
Ruth Anderson presiding. “The Guild 
Girl’s Promise” was given by the Guilds 
of First and Glenwood Churches. Pledges 
from the Chapters totaled over $1,000, 
nearly meeting the Association quota of 
$1,100. Miss Alma Noble gave a short 
talk on the Guild Girls of the World, 
and a solo, “Just a Little Bit of Love,” 
impressively sung, closed the service. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


In reading Missions from time to 
time, I haven’t noticed many reports 
from the “wild and woolly” West, so I 
thought I would write a little something 
about the Seattle Guilds that could be 
put into the magazine. 

Have you ever wondered if there are 
any Guilds away out here in Seattle? 
Yes, indeed, there are, and how we wish 
some of you Eastern girls could drop in 
on us, and we on you, once in awhile. 
We are so widely scattered and so far 
from the center of the wheel, that most 
of our contact with other groups must 
be through correspondence. The Seattle 
Association put on a pageant this fall, 
called “The Glory of the Task,” and we 
were very gratified with the response we 
received. There were nine Guilds out 
of the ten in the Association represented 
and over 70 girls in the cast. It was a 
beautiful pageant and every group did 
its part remarkably well and willingly. 
We took up a silver offering which 
amounted to more than enough to cover 
the expenses of the pageant and the ves- 
per service. 

We also joined forces for our vesper 
service. The program was carried out 


very much on the order of the one in the 
Guild Book. A very helpful talk was 
given by one of the counsellors, Miss 
Winifred Myers, and this was followed 
by the candle service. Some of the girls 
from the First. Baptist Church Guild 
made enough individual star-shaped 
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candle-holders for every girl to have one. 
Nearly 100 girls were present and all 
seemed very much inspired by the ser- 
vice. One of the girls, Garnet Yager, 
was so impressed by it that she went 
home and wrote the following poem, 
which I am passing on in the hope that 
it may mean as much to other girls as it 
has to us. 


Upon the table spread, three candles stood, 

The one—to speak to us of mental good, 

The second—bearing forth a moral thought, 

The third—of spiritual warmth and radi- 
ance wrought. 


And yet—a fourth was there, more white, 
more tall, 

That rose with steady gleam above them 
all. 

Why was this taper, oh, so very bright? 

It was of Christ—to shine for us—His 
light. 


And as each human candle—tiny, weak, 

Was lifted up for lighting—heart was 
meek— 

A contact — breathless— saying Jesus’ 
Name— 

Then suddenly, the small wick caught the 
flame. 


Not yet of strength to stand one doubting 


gust 

The wee blaze shielded—lest it break its 
trust 

And flicker out! 
shone on, 

Lighting the faces with a fresh new dawn 


Ah, no! Each one 


Of consecration through the year ahead! 

And marching with new purpose in the 
tread, 

Stedfastly facing 
stream, 

Christ’s Light! Eyes up! 

We'll follow, then, the Gleam! 


toward the radiant 


The girls are very much interested in 
the Rainbow Gift and are working hard 
to meet their apportionment, and I feel 
sure we will go over the top. 

—Emily Keith. 


THE RHODE ISLAND GUILDS 


On Sunday, December 2, the Rhode 
Island Chapters held a vesper service in 
the First Baptist Church in Providence 
at 4:30 p. m. The speaker was Mrs. 
John L. Dearing of Cambridge, formerly 
a missionary in Japan. She told of her 
experiences in the Holy Land on Christ- 
mas and no one who heard her can for- 
get her description of Christmas Eve in 
Bethlehem. . 

A short pageant, “The Guild Girl’s 
Promise,” written especially for this 
service by Sallie Coy, the Guild Secre- 
tary of Rhode Island, was presented by 
girls from Chapters all over the state. 
This pageant gave opportunity for the 
dedication of the Rainbow Gift which 
was presented at this time. 

Following Mrs, Dearing’s talk a com- 
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munion service was held at which Dr. 
Arthur W. Cleaves, the pastor, cfficiated, 
assisted by eight Guild girls who acted as 
deacons. An organist of much renown 
played for the entire service, and his 
playing during the communion service 
was solemnly beautiful. Nearly five 
hundred Guild Girls were present and 
each one was a living symbol of the 
Guild Girl’s Promise. 


BOSTON 


Our vesper service was planned for all 
Eastern Massachusetts and there were 
450 girls present, representing 35 Chap- 
ters. It was a very beautiful service, 
held in First Church. The devotional 
was led by Mrs. Burnett, president of 
the Boston Union of W. W. G., and our 
speaker was Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, 
who spoke on “Investments” with spe- 
cial emphasis on the Guild girl’s loyalty 
to the Denomination. The special pag- 
eant was given and the pledges from 
Chapters totalled $800. 


PLEASANTVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


The Senior Guild, assisted by the 
Junior Guild of the First Baptist Church 
of Pleasantville, gave the pageant en- 
titled “The Guild Girl’s Promise” on 
Sunday evening, December 2. The Sen- 
ior Guild has pledged $25 toward the 
Rainbow Gift. Every part of the pag- 
eant was successfully carried out and a 
large congregation witnessed the por- 
trayal. Comments on every side were 
that it was very beautiful and impres- 
sive. 


New Jersey’s Baby Chapter 


At First Church, Ridgefield Park, our 
new Teen Age Guild has had three meet- 
ings. We started with 5 and now have 
15 members, all girls between 13 and 17. 
They have made scrapbooks and are 
now busy making baby clothes for Porto 
Rico. They have pledged five dollars 
for the Special Gift this year. 

We also have a senior group number- 
ing 20. They are doing splendid work 
both in their programs and in the White 
Cross. They have a large quantity of 
clothing ready for Porto Rico. One of 
the fine things they are doing is that 
once a month one of the girls tells a 
missionary story during the Sunday 
school assembly. 

This Sunday evening the two groups 
will combine in presenting the candle- 
light pageant, “Light for the World.” 
At its close the girls will take commun- 
ion, it being the regular communion ser- 
vice of the church. I think it will be 
very inspiring. 
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C. W. C. Day, April 20th 


Telephones are ringing and postal 
cards are coming to arrange for the plan- 
ning committee for C. W. C. Day. In 
order to have all the churches included 
in some way on the program, begin your 
plans well in advance of April 20th. 
Every church should have a poster an- 
nouncing the Rally and giving some idea 
of the program. Make the posters 
pretty. A help in this line is the book 
of instructions entitled, ‘““The Amateur 
Poster-Maker,” price $1. 

Because this is the children’s own day, 
let them furnish the program. The pres- 
ident of the entertaining company will 
preside, the other churches can furnish 
the chorus, ushers and special features. 
One child can recite the Special Memory 
Chapter, 1 Corinthians 13. If possible 
have one from each church prepared to 
offer a short prayer. This may be writ- 
ten by the group or by one of the mem- 
bers. These prayers will be similar to 
the circle sentence prayers. All can sing 
the Special Memory hymn, ‘“We’ve a 
story to tell to the nations.” 

For the reports it is much better to 
use instead of a blackboard a large sheet 
of light wrapping paper and either a car- 
penter’s pencil or charcoal. Have the 
names of the churches listed on the 
paper before the meeting begins, and the 
columns for attendance, honor points, 
books read, gifts, and Christmas boxes. 
As the program should relate itself to 
the interests of the year, it will be ex- 
ceedingly appropriate this year to base 
our Rally Day Program on the stories 
suggested by the pictures for our maps. 

The C. W. C. gifts are to finance all 
the missionary work of the denomination 
for two days. Five of the pictures were 
placed in the Western Hemisphere and 
five in the Eastern. Therefore let us 
suppose that one of our two days is spent 
here on this side of the water and the 
other in the Orient. Visualize the work 
of those five pictures in each hemisphere 
by tableaus or dramatizations. A most 


effective presentation can be given if 
the tableaus are studied and the colors 
and costumes are carefully prepared, as 
well as the message of the picture. Music 
appropriate to the picture would add to 
One of the most beautiful 


the effect. 


services of the Christmas holidays was 
just such a program of pictures and 
music on the Nativity, and I yearned for 
an opportunity, which has come sooner 
than I anticipated, to show our children 
what their gifts are making possible in 
the world. If one feels his limitations 
in arranging the pictures, look through 
Missions and the picture sheets and 
copy the actual photographs of our work. 

More and more this Day is looked 
forward to with happy anticipation by 
the children and we must be sure that 
this great opportunity is used to its ut- 
most for their inspiration and education. 


LHe. 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Listen, Crusader, and You Shall 
Hear! 


Fishing Days in Kodiak. A letter 
from Miss Bailey to the Crusaders in 
Chicago says: 

“Let us tell you about one day’s catch. 
A gas boat towed our big skiff with 15 
boys and girls with a picnic lunch to 
Middle Bay, 15 miles to the southward. 
When we reached there it was perfect 
weather, high tide and time to eat. We 
could see silver-sided salmon flashing in 
the water. We ate hurriedly and put 
out the net. This was done four times 
and the skiff was half full. We rode 
home on top of the gas boat and it 
rained all the way. The cannery in 
Kodiak cleaned and canned the fish for 
the price of cans and cases only. There 
were 59 cases of 48 cans each. We 
have four barrels salted, and over 100 
silver ones smoked and dried.” 

Crusaders, now we know where to go 
fishing, and we almost envy those Cru- 
saders in Alaska. Of course, meat is 
scarce there and fish is one of the staple 
foods. Guess they will have enough 
fish for a while. That’s a real fish story. 

It is too cold to fish in Illinois, so the 
Crusaders there are busy doing many 
things that can be done inside. One 
group of Crusaders in Chicago are mak- 
ing Alaskan notebooks while they are 
studying Under the North Star, and they 
have a very unique notebook cover, 
made of dark blue paper. On it the Big 
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Dipper is outlined with seven silver stars 
and at the head of the Dipper is the 
large North Star. Inside they are illus- 
trating a trip to Alaska. 

Crusaders at Waukegan, Illinois, are 
making Alaskan posters, and- they have 
one with the Big Dipper and North Star 
on and underneath the North Star pic- 
tures of the boys and girls we met in 
our study book. They are beautiful pos- 
ters and we hope they will send them 
to the Northern Baptist Convention, so 
we all can see them. 

What shall we do with our study books 
when we have finished? Some leaders 





MARGARET EMILY BLACKWELL, YOUNG- 


EST JEWEL, IN THE ARMS OF HER 
GUILD MOTHER, DOROTHY DINSMORE 
BLACKWELL 


have carefully cut out the teachers’ ma- 
terial at the back of the book, doing it 
so carefully that they do not loosen the 
rest of the pages. Then just the story 
is left and the book can be put into the 
Crusader library. The Heralds at Gar- 
field Park Church in Chicago are expect- 
ing to use their book in this way and 
every Herald is going to read the story 
for himself. They were so disappointed 
when the study of Alaska finally came to 
an end and begged to read it all over 
again. 

I thought you might like to visit a 
Sunday school where the entire Junior 
Department is enrolled as a Crusader 
Company. It is the Junior Department 
at the First Baptist Church in Rockford. 
One Sunday a month is designated as 
Crusader Sunday. In the front of the 
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room there is displayed a missionary 
poster. The worship service consists of 
the Crusader pledge, part of the special 
memory assignment, the Crusader song. 
This is followed by the stories from the 
Crusader study book for the year and 
prayer for our missionaries and the boys 
and girls of other countries. Each Sun- 
day the boys and girls bring money for 
their maps. Later on they will have 
some week day meetings, when they will 
make gifts for the missionaries. The 
reading books are always ready for the 
Crusaders to take home. We think this 
is a very energetic company. 


True Stories of Africa 


I 


It was at night that two boys peered 
from the darkness without into a bright 
living room where the missionary was 
striving to learn something of the na- 
tive language. They finally called 
“kuisi,” or come. He went to the door 
and in the pale yellow beams reflected 
from the oil lamp he saw that they were 
holding the tail of an elephant. They 
brought the tail because of course they 
could not carry the elephant, but they 
wanted to prove in some way that they 
had really killed it. It took almost a 
day to cut up the animal and several 
more to smoke the meat and put it away. 
The Congo boys and girls like meat very 
much because they do not get it often, 
so we chose the ones who seemed the 
most trustworthy and put them on their 
honor not to take any of it. We knew 
that the school children would soon be 
coming back from their vacation and 
tnat we would have to conserve the sup- 
ply so we could feed them. Mulamini 
was the son of a Mohammedan trader. 
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He was bright, but not a Christian. We 
missed some of the meat, but could not 
trace its disappearance. Finally, some 
days after it all had been put away, 
Maulamini came and said, “I took meat 
and hid it in a hollow tree. I betrayed 
your trust, but want you to forgive, for 
my soul has not had peace since the night 
I took it. I want to work and pay for 
all I have stolen.” When asked why he 
confessed his evil deed voluntarily, he 
said, “We did not know Christ in our 
family. Every day my father says his 
prayers with his face bowed toward 
Mecca. Some way the picture of Christ 
is in my mind, and I knew the evil in 
my heart could not be concealed from 
Him.” II 


A great noise at 9:30 in the evening 
and at the girls’ dormitory. What could 
it be? Was it a leopard that had fright- 
ened the 60 girls? Was it a fire in the 
building, or were they all excited be- 
cause someone had been taken ill? 
The missionary hurriedly went to the 
scene. He saw a group of girls with 
brightly burning firebrands and before 
them lay a snake about six feet long 
which they had managed to kill. It had 
been on the stairway. Two girls saw 
it and were brave enough to club it to 
death. After calm was restored, the 
girls asked that the dead snake be taken 
away. Some boys came to do this and 
when they saw the snake they said, “The 
Bambalas eat snakes. We will sell it 
and keep the money.” The missionary 
said, “The Lord was good enough to 
spare the lives of the two girls. If you 
can really sell it, why not give the money 
to the church as a thank offering?” They 
agreed that it would be fine to do that. 
The next morning they came back with 
$2.50, which some of the wild people 
had willingly paid for the delicacy. Of 
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course the girls said, “It is our snake, 
we should have the money, we killed it.” 
They didn’t want the boys to get ahead 
of them. The missionary again explained 
and $2.50 went to help spread the gospel 
story in another far away village-—Told 
by D. M. Albaugh, Vanga. 


The Tool Chest 


1. Mrs. Hall, leader of the Heralds 
of the First United Church, Lowell, 
Mass., has some new ideas about mak- 
ing an Indian village: 

Last Saturday we started “Windows 
Into Alaska.” I wish you might have 
peeped at our Indian village. We dyed 
sawdust green for grass and made our 
evergreen trees an entirely new way. At 
a stationer’s I bought a ten-cent tube 
of green “‘crépe moss,” made of narrow 
shreds of crépe paper. A few lengths 
of green covered wire, like that used for 
paper flower stems, and a spool of finer 
green wire was all that was needed. 
Using short (four or five-inch) lengths 
of the heavy green wire for trunks and 
winding the fine wire around for branches 
we had a good foundation for a tree. 
With a few drops of glue on the branches, 
we threw on the crépe moss and trimmed 
the tree to its conical shape with scis- 
sors. A little plaster of paris mixed with 
water quite stiff, and then dropped from 
a spoon, made good foundations into 
which the wire trees were set. This 
hardens quickly. We dropped the plas- 
ter of paris on waxed paper. These 
white foundations are covered up by the 
sawdust. A five-inch wide strip of tin 
made a beautiful river. Not being able 
to obtain a birch bark canoe, and want- 
ing a smaller log cabin than the Lincoln 
logs made, we used brown drawing paper 
for each, marking the logs on it for the 
cabin. The effect was good. 

The mothers are volunteering more 
and more to help in preparing the simple 
refreshments for each meeting. Last 
week we served popcorn balls, next 
week apples. 

2. My church has a literature table, 
and the Crusaders are looking after it. 
Would you kindly send me 50 copies of 
two dozen different types of free litera- 
ture, the most recent I mean. A good 
sprinkling of stewardship leaflets is de- 
sirable. Also, please send me catalog of 
your literature that is sold. I want to 
make the literature table a real force 
for education in the life of the church— 
Roy D. Wood, New Kensington, Pa. 

3. The first map to be filled in the Fal- 
lon, Nevada, Company was brought in 
by a little Chinese girl nine years old 
who is a member. 
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4. Publicity is an asset in the mission- 
ary field, as well as in the commercial. 
Two fine newspaper accounts with good 
big headings have been sent to me re- 
cently. With one came the word, “Our 
boys and girls were delighted to see 
their names in the paper, of course, and 
one boy said, ‘It was the thrill that comes 
once in a lifetime to see my name in the 
paper.’” Let’s give more children such 
a thrill. 

5. Since the leaflet, “What Every 
Leader Should Have,” was printed there 
have been some changes made. There 
is no Alaska play. 

Children of the Chief is 40c. 

Windows Into Alaska (Children’s Edi- 
tion), 75c. 

Eskimo House Cut-Out, 25c. 

The Nursery Series, Kembo, Ah Fu, etc., 
each 50c. 


6. We are glad to announce a very 
lovely Candle-Lighting Service with In- 
stallation of Officers for the C. W. C., 
written by Mrs. E. S. Osgood, entitled 
“Shining for Jesus.” Price 10c. This 
will be very effective to use at State Con- 
ventions, Association meetings and 
church gatherings. It would also be very 
appropriate for C. W. C. Day. Let us 
use this new Service extensively, for it 
has a real message. Beginning with the 
story of blind Bartimeus and the light 
that came into his life through Jesus, we 
see how light is brought through our 
missionaries to those who sit in spiritual 
darkness, and in the end we dedicate our- 
selves to the service of letting our light 
shine in the world about us and through 
our gifts and prayers to the ends of the 
earth. 





Boys’ and Girls’ Column 











The letters which follow between some 
friends in Africa and North Adams, 
Massachusetts, grew out of the interest- 
ing programs on Africa for Crusaders: 


Africa Inland Mission, 
Kijabe, Nov. 6. 
My dear friend in Jesus: 

We are glad to see your letter, and 
to hear about you. Many greetings from 
your sisters, and first of all I want to 
tell you about my country. In here we 
have no rain for many days until Oc- 
tober, 1928, for a few days, not a whole 
month, half a month. We glad to see 
the rain, because we have no rain in 
many months. Now we want to tell you 
about our school. We have a school in 
the morning for people who began to 
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learn, and in the afternoon schools are 
for all who pass from morning school. 
In morning school there are three hun- 
dred pupils, and in afternoon school we 
are eighty-five this term, and eleven of 
us are girls, and my class is called Stand- 
ard 5 and we are eight boys and one 
girl. We read IV reader in my class, 
and other class are Standard III and 
Standard IV. I am live at the Girls’ 
Home and I’m passed the vernacular 
examination in July, 1926. Yours in 
Jesus, Rachel (about 14 years old). 


Africa Inland Mission, 
Kijabe, Nov. 6. 
My dear brother in Jesus Christ: 

I am very glad because I have time 
to write letter for you. I am very sorry, 
my friend, because I don’t know very 
well to write English. If I know Eng- 
lish very well I could tell you about 
many things about the school and about 
rain, because we have two schools, morn- 
ing and afternoon school. The people 
in morning school are beginning to learn. 
Here we have very much sun, and just 
now we are thanking God for rain which 
He sent. Here we have many potatoes 
in the garden and beans, onions, corn, 
sweet potatoes. We are thanking God 
for the things He gives us. Good-bye, 
my friend, I am your brother, Aristar- 
chus Kuria. 


North Adams, Mass., 
Baptist Church. 
Aristarchus Kuria: 

Oh, my brother in Christ. I am satis- 
fied to know there is one African who 
is a Christian that I know of. I am 
very happy to tell the school friends of 
mine that you are my brother. Yes, 
you are my friends, all of you. 

Do you know I’m going to tell you a 
secret. Well, it’s this: I am going to 
be a missionary if it is possible. Isn’t 
that great? I hope I meet you when I 
go over to Africa. Don’t you? 

I am an awful writer, but the mis- 
sionary will read it for you. We belong 
to the Juniors. We meet each Monday. 
I hope you are well. I am. I can’t 
think of anything more, so I regretfully 
say good-bye. Your friend in Jesus, 
Harold Sweeney. 


North Adams, Mass., Jan. 6. 
Dear Rachel: 

We were glad to receive your letter 
and now I will write a little about our 
Children’s World Crusade meeting. We 
are studying about Africa now. We have 
about 60 in our C. W. C. We have 
boys and girls, and I think if you ever 
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come to America we would like to have 
you a member of the C. W. C. Iam glad 
you wrote us about your country and 
the mission school where you go to. You 
also told us about the weather in Africa. 
We did not have much snow this year, 
only twice. When there is no snow we 
cannot have so much fun. Maybe if 
you some day come to America, you will 
like the snow and we can go sliding to- 
gether. Your sister, Erna Ried. 


Fallon, Nevada, Nov. 21. 
Dear Junior Friends: 


I am so interested in our Junior 
Church that I thought I would tell you 
about it. Mrs. Macy, our Sunday school 
superintendent, has us stay in the Sun- 
day school room while the grown-up 
people stay in church. We begin by hav- 
ing the doxology and taking up the col- 
lection, etc. After that is finished we 
sing a song or two, and then she tells 
us a story of the way the missionaries 
work on the home and foreign fields. 
She tells incidents that happen and of 
many interesting lives of the mission- 
aries. 

When Christmas time comes or any 
other holiday, such as Easter, etc., we 
get up a program for the church and 
public. Also at Christmas we have a 
party or some gathering of some kind 
and each individual brings a toy or some- 
thing that is still good to bring to church 
to send to the Indians around town. We 
also bring soap, and make sometimes as 
many as fifty scrapbooks to send to them. 
They enjoy them more than you think 
they would. They are simply tickled to 
death at the small dolls, books and things 
that the children bring for them. 

We have a Children’s World Crusade 
in connection with our Junior Church. 
Some time I will write you about it. 
Hoping you will be as interested as I 
am. Sincerely, Gaynell Giblin. 


Fallon, Nevada, Nov. 24. 
Dear Junior Friends: 


(This letter describes the Junior 
Church meeting very much as does the 
letter above, and then says:) This year 
for our White Cross work we are mak- 
ing scrapbooks for the Indians for 
Christmas and taking presents. When 
the scrapbooks are all finished there will 
be about 50 of them. We are going to 
bring the gifts and have a flag program 
and invite the Senior Church to look at 
our scrapbooks and hear our program. 
Wishing you all a Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year. Your Junior friend, 
Gladys Giblin. 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ESTELLE SUTTON AITCHISON 
Granville, Ohio 





Raising the Mission Circle Standard 


MAKING OUR STANDARD LIVE 


Mrs. P. G. Van Zandt, of the First 
Church of Joliet, Illinois, prepared for 
her own women’s society a dramatic 
sketch which proved so effective that it 
was expanded a bit and used at the en- 
suing associational meeting to stress the 
Standard of Excellence. It did exactly 
what its name implies—made an abstract 
ideal a living motive power which moved 
the audience to action. The merest out- 
iine must suffice here; but with the basic 
literature, which may be obtained from 
the Literature Department of the Board 
of Missionary Cooperation, 276 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, or from your 
nearest literature department, the sug- 
gestions may easily be expanded. The 
parts taken in a local society by various 
members should be assigned, in an asso- 
ciational meeting, to chairmen, secre- 
taries and officers bringing in their re- 
ports in this form. Get out of the ruts, 
folks, and make your reports and ideals 
live! 

Mrs. Missionary, in afternoon gown, 
welcomes Mrs. Club Woman as a vis- 
itor at her home. Others drop in as in- 
dicated. 

Mrs. Missionary: I am so glad to 
have you here in my home for a little 
visit, my friend, but after our conversa- 
tion of this morning I felt so badly I 
could not keep from having a good cry. 

Mrs. Club Woman: Oh, Bess, why 
should you cry over me? I am not so 
bad as you think. 

Mrs. M.: Well, I know, of course, 
you’re not so bad, but I just can’t see 
how you could change so in a few years 
and let all your interest in worth while 
things go to pieces! 

Mrs. C. W.: I don’t think I have. 
I’m sure my club work is intensely in- 
teresting and just as worth while in my 
opinion as your narrow-minded, one- 
sided missionary interests. 

Mrs. M.: Oh, Grace, how can you 
talk so! You are the narrow-minded 
one, and even if you are my best friend, 
I can’t help but tell you so. I am sure 
after this day is over you will have 
changed your mind about some things. 
I’ve invited all my interesting Standard 


friends here this afternoon to meet you. 

Mrs. C. W.: Standard friends! Who 
are they? That doesn’t sound very in- 
teresting. I think I'll fall asleep if they 
talk too much about missions. 

Mrs. M.: You just wait and see. We 
have a Standard of Excellence which we 
try to live up to. There it is, on that 
wall. There are sixteen points, and every 
time we attain one of those points we 
get a colored seal. My friends are com- 
ing this afternoon to tell you all about 
the Standard. Here comes Prayer now. 
She represents the first two points on 
the Standard, and is the most important 
of all the members. 

Mrs. C. W.: Oh, isn’t she beautiful! 

Prayer, dressed in long white dra- 
peries, with gold band around her head 
and carrying a Bible, gives a reverential 
devotional talk on the Scriptural basis, 
importance and essential values of 
prayer, with the necessity for mission- 
ary societies cultivating her earnestly if 
they would make their work effective. 
Mrs. C. W. expresses her surprise and 
admiration at the winsomeness and per- 
suasiveness of the character. 

Next, eight young women, in attrac- 
tive robes of different colors, imperson- 
ate the third point in the Standard, 
namely, eight program meetings in the 
year, the programs not being hit or miss 
but in a sequence of comprehensive 
topics, such as Stewardship, Dramatiza- 
tion, Book Reports, etc., each wearing 
her title on a band across her breast. 
Mrs. C. W. remarks that if all mission- 
ary meetings were as attractive as these 
young women, she might become inter- 
ested. 

Next enters Mrs. Missionary Educa- 
tion, in cap and gown and carrying study 
and reading books in her arms. She ex- 
ploits study classes in the churches, etc. 
Mrs. C. W. again is surprised at the 
breadth and real educational scope of 
this character, who does not seem in the 
least narrow-minded. 

Miss Reading Contest (Point 5) is 
then introduced, dressed for calling and 
carrying the down-to-date volumes. She 
makes out such a good case that Mrs. 
C. W. is persuaded that some of her 
literature is worth reading. 

Miss Misstons (Points 6 and 12) en- 
ters with gown decorated with covers 
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from that magazine, and soon proves 
herself a great traveler who has won 
personal friends all over the world 
through her stories, travelogs, literature 
for children, methods, etc. She gives 
her report of the past year. Mrs. C. W. 
begins to see that her supposed supe- 
riority in “broad-mindedness” must yield 
to world-information like this, and she 
decides to follow up the acquaintance 
with Miss MIssIons. 

Miss White Cross Chairman, dressed 
as a nurse, enters with first-aid kit and 
samples of the articles made during the 
past year by her devotees, putting these 
latter on the table for the audience to 
inspect later. She impresses Mrs. C. W. 
with the opinion that her line of service 
is quite as important as that of the Red 
Cross during the War. 

The Americanization Chairman, ac- 
companied by a group of costumed for- 
eigners, enters and exploits her work, 
having the group sing, give talks in 
broken English or otherwise illustrate 
what she has been accomplishing. This 
proves very impressive. 

A College Counsellor may next be in- 
troduced and her talk adapted to the 
local situation. 

Misses W. W. G and C. W. C. then 
enter, dressed in skirts and middies and 
with breast bands bearing the letters of 
their insignia. Their talks elicit the ex- 
clamation from Mrs. C. W. that this is 
a great revelation to her, as she had no 
idea work so educational and well worth 
while was under way among young 
women and children. 

The Secretary-Director (if this be an 
associational meeting) next exploits the 
values of her task, thus representing 
Point 13. She is followed by the Asso- 
ciational President. If this be a circle 
meeting, reports of local officers may 
come here. 

Mrs. C. W.: Well, I am really con- 
verted to your way of thinking, Bess. 
Your missionary work is broad and vital 
and linked up with worthful living. I 
see I have been the narrow-minded, one- 
sided, selfish person that you judged me 
to be. I lost sight of the work that 
Jesus needed to have me help Him do 
and sought only my selfish ends. But I 
thank you for giving me this new vision 
of service, and I promise I shall join 
your missionary society at your next 
meeting and try in every way to uphold 
this wonderful Standard. 

Mrs. M.: Oh, Grace, how glad I am, 
and how I hope that not only you but 
everyone who has been in this room this 
afternoon has caught the same vision of 
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service and will go back to her own 
society resolved to try to make the 
Standard of Excellence live as a vital 
and helpful part of the work. (Adapt 
this to needs of local society.) May we 
now all rise and sing, “To the work, to 
the work,” thinking of ourselves as ser- 
vants of the King not reluctantly per- 
forming duties but eager to enlist in His 
service for the redeeming of the world. 


Through Eye-Gate to the Citadel of 


Interest 


Those who have not used posters such 
as were exploited in this department in 
January Missions little realize what a 
powerful leverage for interest and action 
they are neglecting. Ear-Gate is a very 
much overworked and rutty thorough- 
fare. Try routing your next meeting 
over this scenic line. A poster recently 
used by the women of the Granville 
(Ohio) Church proved a veritable goad 
toward a society quickstep. A number 
of circles are included in the Granville 
society, these vieing with each other in 
the accumulation of points in the Read- 
ing Contest. But some circles lagged 
and it seemed impossible to stir their 
membership up to adequate effort. Sud- 
denly, without announcement, there ap- 
peared at the December meeting a poster 
which was most revealing and accusa- 
tory. A glance at the cut will show the 
reason. (Figures on backs of women 
indicate the numbers of their circles.) 
The laggards looked from side to side 
with considerable embarrassment, for 
they evidently had not caught the spirit 
of the race or sensed their relative posi- 
tions in it. Incidentally it may be re- 
marked that the circle in the lead (and 
it had held that eminence for some time 
past) was the one in which most of the 
members read Missions and reported its 
20 points per. Try this plan and watch 
the folks climb the pyramid! We all 
catch the onward sweep of a race. 
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New Literature Worth Using 


“Roads to the City of God’—a 
world-outlook from Jerusalem, by Basil 
Mathews. A digest of the great meet- 
ing of the International Missionary 
Council on the Mount of Olives. Full 
of meaty material for pastors, mission- 
ary society leaders and program-makers 
in general. Price, $1. 

“The A. B. C. of ‘What Next in Home 
Missions,” also “The A. B. C. of 
Africa.” Attractive alphabetical out- 
lines for programs, posters or black- 
board exercises. Price 2c. each. 

“Fellowship Programs” (free) for use 
in women’s societies, World Wide Guilds 
and other organizations, materials for 
the development of which is to be found 
in “The Book of Remembrance” with 
the exception of two, which need no 
auxiliary material. “Book of Remem- 
brance” 25c. 

1928-29 catalog of missionary litera- 
ture, inclusive of leaflets, books, music, 
poetry, stories, pageants, plays and all 
other program-making materials, with 
prices thereof. Free. Send orders as 
previously noted in this department. The 
Conductor carries no literature. 


Executive Secre- & 
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Publication Society Notes 


The Department of Religious Educa- 
tion of the Publication Society has em- 
ployed the following Directors of Re- 
ligious Education in cooperation with 
the various States: 

Rev. George L. Cutton for New York; 
Rev. Howard N. Spencer for Montana 
and Wyoming; Miss L. Florence Allen 
for Minnesota; Rev. R. H. Ewing for 
Wisconsin, in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Missionary Education. 
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Recent appointees of the Publication 
Society are: Mrs. C. M. Philbrick, Di- 
rector of Children’s Work for Southern 
California; and Mrs. Jennie Reed Dixon 
for Connecticut; Mrs. H. Horstman of 
Nebraska, Miss Margaret Fowle of Col- 
orado, and Mrs. Frieda Davidson of 
West Washington as State Children’s 
Work Directors. 


www 


For fourteen months during 1926 
and ’27 Miss Meme Brockway, General 
Director of Children’s Work, made a 
world tour of our mission fields under 
the auspices of the American Baptist 
Publication Society and the World’s 
Sunday School Association. Since her 
return she has given addresses regarding 
her tour to 74 audiences, a total of 
about 50,000 people. This includes 8,000 
in the World Convention session at Los 
Angeles, the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion at Detroit, and several large State 
Conventions, Standard Training Insti- 
tutes and Associations. Frequently re- 
ports of her work come from the Orient. 
Recently Miss Avelina Lorenzana, who 
was in Miss Brockway’s class at Manila, 
called at her office. Miss Lorenzana, an 
attractive young college woman, daugh- 
ter of a native pastor, at the close of the 
Manila Institute began to use the new 
methods of grading, worship and teach- 
ing with such success that she has been 
appointed Director of Children’s Work 
for the Islands, and has been sent to this 
country for a year’s further preparation. 
Korea has also made a similar appoint- 
ment of a missionary. These two na- 
tions are the first of the Orient to pro- 
vide officially for elementary work. 
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Book Reviews 


Charles W. Eliot, Puritan Liberal, by 
Henry Hallam Saunderson, is the first 
intimate interpretation of the character 
and life of the foremost educator of his 
time and one of America’s foremost citi- 
zens. The work moves on a high plane, 
as did Dr. Eliot himself. He was too 
large a man for littleness. He is here 
seen in true light. Three words supreme 
to him were God, education, and home. 
It is good to know him as he was, to see 
him in his family relations, and to realize 
the sincerity and nobility of his char- 
acter. Common misrepresentations and 
misconceptions are here dissipated in the 
light of the truth. The biographer has 
done his work admirably and the pub- 
lishers have proved their taste in typog- 
raphy. (Harpers; $2.) 

Religion and the Commonweal, by 
Herbert Maynard Diamond, is a study of 
the beliefs that are basic to the primitive 
religions. Tracing these beliefs to their 
source it is possible to get an idea of the 
part religion has played in the developing 
civilizations of the world. This is an 
- intensely interesting book. Studying the 
cults from the viewpoint of a sociologist, 
the author shows that religion has ever 
been the strongest socializing force in 
human life because of its implicit faith in 
superior and personal unseen powers. 
These studies of primitive peoples range 
from animism to the polytheisms of 
Greece, Egypt, and Assyria. The reader 
will find many surprises in the volume, 
and much that is enlightening. He can 
hardly escape the conviction that religion 
is the greatest force in the world, socially 
as well as spiritually. (Harpers; $2.) 

Love, by William Lyon Phelps, is a 
companion volume to his little book 
Happiness, and in its turn brings a like 
message of joy and cheer. Prof. Phelps 
has the art of putting things, and the love 
he portrays is the kind that Jesus re- 
vealed and taught as the essence of His 
religion and the attribute of His Father. 
A charming and helpful booklet, daintily 
printed. (E. P. Dutton & Co.; $1.) 

The Making of a Great Race, by Ed- 
ward A. Steiner, is a disappointing and 
irritating book. Its judgments are in 
many cases neither just nor sound, its 
tendency is to smartness and cheap hu- 
mor at the expense of fairness and good 
taste. Many of its statements are fairly 
fantastic. Prof. Steiner has not thought 
his subject through, does not indicate the 
making of a great race, and should thor- 
oughly revise the work for his own sake. 
The proof-reading also should be looked 
after. (Revell; $1.75.) 
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The only way you can really know 
the fascinating lands of the Orient. 


This unique service is like a cruise ona 
private yacht. You stop where you please 
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American Mail Liners sail every fort- 
night from Seattle for Japan, China, 
Manila and Round the World. 


Dollar Liners sail every week from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco for Honolulu, 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong 
and Manila, and every fortnight to 
Malaya, Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, France, New 
York, Boston, Havana and Panama. 


There is no other similar service. Yet 
with all its advantages, the fares are most 
reasonable. $1250 and up Round the 
World. All fares include transportation, 
accommodations and meals aboard ship. 


You sail aboard magnificent President 
Liners. Spacious decks, enclosed in glass. 
Outside rooms, with beds, not berths. 
Luxurious public rooms. A world famous 
cuisine. 

A sailing every fortnight from New 
York for California via Havana and 
Panama. 


Complete information from any ticket 
or tourist agent or 
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and 
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Thirty-eight Years Among the 
American Indians 
BY REV. H. H. TREAT 


Rev. George W. Hicks, who labored 
over thirty-eight years among the Indi- 
ans of western Oklahoma, recently re- 
tired by reason of an age limit for mis- 
sionaries. What has this lifetime been 
worth to Kingdom interests? Indeed, is 
it possible to make an estimate in these 
days when the physical is still domi- 
nant? 

Mr. Hicks has lived among Wichitas, 
Kiowas, Apaches, Cheyennes and Ara- 
pahoes. When he came all (perhaps ex- 
cepting Wichitas) were wild, warring, 
almost unrestrained savages. They 
lived in camps and preferred the hunt 
and wild life to anything like settled 
home and peaceful occupations. He 
found them given over to practices that 
were superstitious and degrading, as 
they worshipped the sun in dance, or 
bowed to some buffalo-skin bag in 
prayer, or accepted help in sickness 
from a practitioner who used all sorts 
of deception and quackery together with 
some little skill in herbs and rubbing 
and drawing of blood. He found them 
dying in epidemics of measles and 
smallpox and diseases which came 
largely from contact with the few 
whites and soldiers, yet frequently they 
would not accept the help of a white 
doctor. He found them often in sor- 
row because of death, with no religion 
which could offer help in this life and 
no light concerning a hereafter, yet with 
some desire to know spiritual truth, if 
such could be found. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hicks established a 
home among these people. Children 
were born, and a Christian family life 
was begun in the midst of these heathen 
surroundings. An estimate of his life 
must include his family, the share which 
wife and daughters accepted with him 
during these years. He taught the 
Bible as supreme word from God to us 
for our daily lives. He taught, also, of 
the God who reveals Himself in nature 
and who wants to be partner with man- 
kind in all phases of life. He and his 
family worked with their hands, heads, 
and hearts, and helped many of their 
Indian friends find that this life holds 
many certainties for all who are will- 
ing to go into partnership with God, as 
farmers and other workers, as students 
in schools, as spiritual children in at- 
taining to the ideals of Jesus, God’s in- 
terpreter to mankind. He had the abil- 
ity to think from the point of view of an 
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Indian, for he was a Cherokee Indian. 
He knew how to put the gospel into 
simple words and to picture the spirit- 
ual truths so that many of these tribes 
caught the thought and learned how to 
put the ideas into daily living. He knew 
the Living Word, who became flesh, 
and helped many of these Indians to so 
receive Christ that they became children 
of God. He helped educate these tribes 
so that today they desire the skill of 
medical science; they seek education 
for their children and try to learn better 
ways of living in permanent homes they 
have built on their own farms which 
they try to manage successfully; they 
strive to fulfill the duties of citizenship 
in the civic life which is now all about 
them and of which they are a part. 
With other missionaries who came later 
to work with him there was co-opera- 
tion, so that the Kiowas are easily 
among the leaders in Christian activity 
and in church, school and home life in 
southwestern Oklahoma. Mr. Hicks 
had first-hand influence in organizing 
four Kiowa churches and the Apache 
church. He had much to do in shaping 
the religious and church life among the 
Wichitas, Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 
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Dear Friends: 


come, please address: 





YOUR GIFTS CAN EARN AN INCOME 


I am pleased with the Annuity Agreement I have and 
only wish that I had more means to place with you. THE 
INTEREST COMES PROMPTLY AND THE MONEY IS 
WHERE I WISH IT TO BE WHEN I HAVE GONE HOME. 
I assure you that if I can dispose of all my property be- 
fore I pass on, I will place the funds received therefrom, 
as I have placed all that I could in the past, where they 
can be used for the Lord’s work. 


With many kind wishes, I am yours, 


The above letter was received by The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society from one of its annuitants. 


Many annuitants have been so well satisfied with this method of 
advancing the work of the Kingdom that they have returned again 
and again with additional contributions representing savings which 
might have been otherwise invested. 


For information concerning ways to make your gifts earn an in- 


Secretary Charles L. White, 


B.-F. C. 


23 East 26th St., New York City. 








Tributes from the Readers of Missions 


I have been solicitor for Helping Hand 
and Tidings and Missions since 1909. 
Think I will resign my office now to 
some younger person, for I shall be 92 
years old in February. Am able to read 
MIssIons and enjoy it so much. 

Julia B. Newcomb, Pittsford, N. Y. 


Missions is a wonderful magazine. I 
could not keep house without it. 
Mrs. Charles Daron, 
McPherson, Kansas. 


I enjoy Missions very much and can- 
not afford to miss a single copy. Every 
issue gets better. 

Ruth Wilson, Versailles, Ind. 


I have enjoyed finding the answers to 
the Question Box. I read the magazine 
from cover to cover. 

Lula B. Winsor, Manton, R. I. 


Hope I may be able to read Missions 
as long as I live. It grows better each 
year, and ought to be in every Baptist 
home. 

Mrs. Anna Hill, Greenwich, N.Y. 


_ I find Missions most interesting, and 
it is for both pleasure and profit to me. 
We use it in our missionary meetings, 
asking the questions and studying espe- 
cially some articles. 

Ella E. Eaton, Meredith, N. H. 


I can’t get along without my copy of 
Missions each month. 
Mrs. F. C. Stote, 
Siloam Springs, Ark. 


I could not do without Missions. 
Wish more of the Baptist people would 
think so too. Other people who see it 
think their churches should have a 
magazine like it. 

Mrs. Emma Stewart, Lansdale, Pa. 


Have enjoyed every number of this 
very valuable missionary magazine. 
Anna W. Tourtelot, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


I enjoy reading your valuable maga- 
zine. I do not know where we could 
find so much information about the dif- 
ferent mission fields. 

Mrs. W. S. Warren, McGraw, N.Y. 


Missions is my most enjoyable read- 
ing. I do not want to miss a copy. 
Mrs. W. H. Norman, Oakland, Cal. 


Missions certainly is a splendid 
magazine, and I enjoy reading it. 
Mrs. J. W. Ostler, El Paso, Ill. 


I hope I can always have the pleasure 
of reading Misstons, as I would miss 
reading it more than anything except 
my Bible. 

Mrs. J. N. Paul, Divernon, IIl. 


MIssIONS is a bright gleam coming to 
us each month. I look forward to it 
with anticipation. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Schoolcraft, 
East Andover, N. H. 


I always look forward to the coming 
of Missions and pounce on it the min- 
ute I see it. I am lots more interested 
since I began looking up the questions. 
Thank you for such a splendid maga- 
zine. 

Ina Hugget, Portage, Wis. 


I must tell you how much I enjoy 
Missions. I think it a wonderful maga- 
zine. More Baptist people should take 
MISSIONS. 

Mrs. Mary C. Hansen, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Best wishes for the future success of 
Missions, which both my wife and my- 
self consider the best religious and mis- 
sionary publication put out anywhere. 

H. R. Insley, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I wish it were possible for me to get 
new subscriptions to Missions, which is 
worth twice as much. Next to my Bible 
I enjoy Missions as the only magazine 
worth reading. 

Mary L. Jordan, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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DO YOU WANT AN INCOME 
THAT WILL NOT SHRINK? 


Annuity Bonds Guarantee That 
The annuity is paid promptly. 
The rate is fixed and unchangeable. 


Consult Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treasurer. 


WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


New York City 

















Impressions of the Buffalo Hebrew Baptist Mission 
BY J. BERNHEIM 


Two months ago we came to Buffalo 


to take up the work at the Buffalo He- 
brew Christian Center, and in that short 
time we have found many new friends 
and a field of labor that challenges to 
the uttermost our prayers and effort, as 
this is the only Protestant Mission to 
over 25,000 Jews in Buffalo. The work 
is sponsored by the Buffalo Baptist 
Union, but the work is wide in its ap- 
peal, for a number of jndividuals and 
churches of other denominations have 
given to carry on the work of Jewish 
evangelization locally. Mr. Machlin in 
the past eight years has laid the foun- 
dation for a solid work, as he and Mrs. 
Machlin have made many friends among 
their neighbors and the business people 
of the community. This is in itself a 
goodly heritage, for it is gratifying to a 
new worker to enter a field and find 
prejudice broken down, which means 
that the man who labored there must 
have done a good job. No one but a 
Hebrew Christian knows what it means 
to enter a new territory and find that 
the unconverted Jew is not embittered 
against the gospel of Christ. 

The local committee of management 
are a fine group of men, who seem thor- 
oughly committed to this great task and 
are cooperating splendidly in every way 


possible. And to have a harmonious 
working group of Christian men as a 
committee of arrangements is another 
tribute to Mr. Machlin and to those who 
have made this work possible. And so 
we are looking forward to a profitable 
season of Christian activity among the 
Jews of Buffalo that will be owned and 
blessed of God. 

Mrs. Bernheim, shortly after we came 
here, organized a Sabbath school, which 
meets every Saturday morning at 10 
o'clock. The first session brought 12 
children and in a few weeks the attend- 
ance increased to over 30. Here the 
children are taught the Bible, and the 
way they learn the Scripture verses and 
sing the hymns is a source of joy to 
every worker. Little Helen, only three 
years old, when at, home will sit in her 
chair and sing, “God will take care of 
you,” and repeat “God is Love” and 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” In a memory contest 
of only a two-week period, many of the 
children could stand and repeat the en- 
tire Beatitudes, John 3:16 and Is. 53:6. 
It is marvelous the way they learn the 
Bible stories and verses and we know 
that this instruction is helping to make 
the life and thought of the children who 
attend. The industrial classes, the hand- 
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work, the manual training and the gym- 
nasium are popular and have a large 
place in the activities of the children. 
And in these activities a devotional ser- 
vice is always a part of the class work. 

Last month, while Mr. Alexander Ka- 
minsky, the great violinist, was in Buf- 
falo, he played at our Friday night 
Gospel Service, and our chapel was 
crowded by Jews who gathered to hear 
him give a concert of sacred music. On 
October 28-30 the Annual Bible Confer- 
ence of the Mission was held at the 
Churchill Tabernacle, and Dr. J. C. Mas- 
see, of Tremont Temple, Boston, and 
Rev. E. S. Greenbaum, of Newark, N. J., 
were the principal speakers. During these 
three days of blessing, inspiration, in- 
struction and music by Mr. Kaminsky, 
we are sure that many new friends were 
raised for the cause. 


Baptist History 


The wide circle of readers who from 
month to month enjoy the pages of Mi1s- 
SIONS may not often think of Baptist 
affairs from the point of view of Baptist 
history, since for the time being at least 
they are primarily concerned with mis- 
sionary topics. The field of Baptist his- 
tory is, however, one of distinct impor- 
tance for all who are interested in Bap- 
tist work. More and more Baptists, and 
even those outside of Baptist fellowship, 
are giving attention to what Baptists 
have done in former days. They are 
eager to know about early Baptist work- 
ers and churches. They come naturally 
to the American Baptist Historical So- 
ciety in order to find in its library the 
information they desire. Because the 
Society through the years has been 
gathering and arranging Baptist publi- 
cations from other days, much informa- 
tion can be given, and those in charge of 
its work find this service a constant sat- 
isfaction. In addition to giving access 
to early books, magazines and newspa- 
pers in the library, a considerable corre- 
spondence is conducted and information 
given in reply to letters as far as pos- 
sible. Readers of Misstons may share 
in this wide service; especially clerks of 
Associations, and other Baptist bodies, 
may assist permanently by sending to 
the Society at Chester, Pa., a copy of 
anything which is issued. Any one who 
may chance to know where old minutes 
or other publications have been pre- 
served may give an unusual service by 
writing to the Society. A letter concern- 
ing any such items as the above will re- 
ceive welcome attention. 

Frank G. Lewis, Librarian. 




















